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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__>——_—_ 

R. BRIGHT began his speech at Manchester on Monday 
by an assertion that Her Majesty was in favour of Reform, 
and that the danger of the House of Peers was from within, not 
without. He repeated his old statements,—that of seven millions 
of grown men only a million and a quarter had votes, that the 
county representation was ‘a dead body tied to the living body 
of the borough representation,” that 109 boroughs, with 1,350,000 
people, paying 367,000/. income-tax, returned 215 members; 
while 145 boroughs, with 9,305,000 people, paying 5,240,000/. 
income-tax, only return 181 members. He believed there was no 
security against bribery except in large constituencies and the 
ballot, held that the opposition to the Reform Bill was “ malig- 
nant and discreditable,” asserted that the Tory party had endorsed 
Mr. Lowe's libels on the workmen warmly ; urged that if there 
were poor and deplorable classes in England that was the fault 
of the ruling class—which is ‘‘ worrying the dry bones of theology ;” 
boasted of free trade as the cause of the present prosperity, and 
declared that Lord Derby's failures were recorded in the annals of 
England for thirty years. He strongly recommended them to 
reject Lord Derby’s Reform Bill by anticipation, for ‘ if he does 
introduce one, it will be as before—it will be some juggle, some dis- 
honest trick, something base, like the means by which they over- 

threw the Bill of Lord Russell's Government.” 


On the following day Mr. Bright was entertained by the 
Northern Department of the Reform League, and in returning 
thanks menaced his opponents very distinctly with gprée :—“ I 
believe that however much any of us may abhor the thought that 
political questions in any country should ever again be settled by 
force, yet there is something in the constitution of our nature, 
when these evils are allowed to run on beyond a certain period 
unredressed, that the most peace-loving of men are unable to keep 
the peace.” He held it to be “‘ no more immoral to use force for 
the securing of freedom, than for a Government by force to sup- 
press and deny that freedom.” Eh? Surely Mr. Bright thinks it 
is immoral to suppress freedom by force, and if so, then to gain it 
by force is on his showing an immoral act! Not to make much of 
a verbal blunder, however, Mr. Bright will at least acknowledge 
that unnecessary force is immoral,—that it is wrong, as well as 
cruel, to slap a child before he has disobeyed. If the people will 
to have Reform, they will have Reform, and to talk about force 
is useless provocation. 


The revolt in Palermo has been suppressed. It is attributed by 
the Clericals to the Reds, by the Liberals to the Clericals, and by 
the Italian correspondent of the Times to Austrian intrigue, which, 
however, must have worked through local agents. Considerable 
numbers of Austrian officers are said to be in the island, and the 
5,000 men who took possession of Palermo were strongly organized 
and resisted the Royal troops like soldiers. ‘There is no doubt con- 
siderable discontent in Sicily, where the monks are strong, where 
property is in few hands, and where the Government has been 
guilty of some neglect. Police order is very bad, and there is 
considerable distress, for want at once of land and occupation. 








Rumours still continue about the illness of the Emperor of the 
French, but he went to Biarritz on Friday, where he is to receive, 
it is said, Count Bismarck to settle the fate of Belgium, Prince 
Gortschakoff to settle the Eastern question, and General Mena- 





brea to arrange for the evacuation of Rome. ‘That is rather a 
large programme for a sick man, and though the Emperor is pro- 
bably not in danger, he is certainly both sick and in pain, looks 
puffy in the face, stoops more than ever, and is unable to bear 
fatigue. Biarritz, it is said, suits him, and he may remain till it 
is cold, 


The Government of Prussia has settled its dispute with the 
Chamber about the Reserve Fund. It accepts 6,000,000/. instead 
of 9,000,000/., and promises not to spend any of it, except in time 
of danger, without the consent of the House. In announcing this 
resolution Count von Bismarck made a remarkable admission. 
Prussia, he hinted, might still be compelled to defend what she had 
acquired. ‘In such a position the unforeseen often plays an im- 
portant part. We must have our hands on our swords and our 
purses well filled.” He thought the Eastern question might lead 
to serious European difficulties, and called on the House to trust 
the Government. ‘This allusion to the Eastern question confirms 
the numerous reports, some of them, as we know, believed by 
diplomatists of experience, as to the expected revival of that for- 
midable difficulty. It must not be forgotten that a Hohenzollern 
now governs the Principalities. 


None of the accounts from Candia appear worthy of much 
credence. According to one, the Turks have defeated the Greeks, 
according to another, the Egyptian troops have been forced to 
capitulate. According to a letter from Candia of the 17th inst., 
published in the Star, the latter statement is correct, the writer 
adding that the Cretans have killed the Egyptian hostages, in. 
revenge for “indescribable atrocities” committed on their com- 
patriots in other districts by the Turks. It seems certain that 
the revolt has not been suppressed, that the Cretans intend, if 
successful, to join Greece, and that the Pacha of Egypt is asking 
to have Candia added to his hereditary pasbalic. The Turkish 
Government is despatching reinforcements, and it is said that 
numerous Greek officers have reached the island to aid the in- 
surgents, who of course fight with the desperation a fear of 
Turkish cruelty always produces. No amnesty will tempt them, 
unless guaranteed by some European power. 


- The Times, its Philadelphia correspondent, and the New York 
Herald, the three stoutest supporters of Mr. Johnson’s policy, are 
agreed in abandoning him, and in advising him to submit to Con- 
gress. His speeches, they say, have cost him a hundred thousand 
votes, and he has now no chance of carrying out his “ policy,” 
7. e., of annulling the decision of the war. ‘The reason for this 
conversion is the vote of Maine, which was expected to be Re- 
publican by a narrow majority, but which shows an immense in- 
crease in the ‘‘ Radical” party. We have explained elsewhere 
the hope which these journals abandon, and need only add here 
that the correspondent of the Standard—a journal warmly in 
favour of slavery and of Mr. Eyre—apologizes for Mr. Johnson, on 
the ground that he cannot face a crowd without stimulants, and 
takes too much of them—an often repeated libel. Mr. Johnson’s 
worst stimulants are his own temper, his social deference for a 
few Southerners, and his deep ignorance of Northern sentiment, 
stimulants which may yet induce him to refuse obedience to the 
nation. The correspondent of the Daily News, a cool and cautious 
observer, evidently believes that he will resort to force, and it 
must be remembered that Mr. Seward, who knows the strength of 
the North, is seriously ill. It seems to be believed in the States 
—we do not know this—that the attempt to assassinate him 
seriously affected his mind. 


Mr. Beecher has published a second letter, in which he may 
be said to have ‘‘hedged” on the subject of the breach between 
the President and the Congress. He is not, he says, a ‘‘ John- 
son man.” THe goes a certain way with Mr. Johnson, but not the 
whole way. He is shocked at his recent speeches. He writes a 
little criticism on his character. Mr. Johnson is “ proud and 
sensitive, firm to obstinacy, resolute to fierceriess, intelligent in 
his own sphere (which is narrow),” and so forth. It appears that 
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Mr. Beecher gave up the idea of fighting for the concession of the 
political vote to the negro as the only guarantee against his oppres- 
sion in the South, when the present Congress was found unwilling 
to adopt so strong a course. ‘I instantly turmed,” says Mr. 
Beecher, ‘‘ to moral means.” If Mr. Bright and Mir. Cobden had 
been equally malleable to the Whig conservatism about Free Trade, 
how long would not the Corn Laws have stood? After launching 
into his ‘‘ moral means,”—his ‘soothing policy,"—Mr. Beecher 
becomes generally confused and poetical. ‘‘ Just now these angry 
voices come to me as rude winds roar through the trees. The winds 
will die, the trees will live,”"—which is doubtless true as a fact, but 
difficult of metaphorical application. What are the trees through 
which the angry voices come and which are going tolive? If 
they are the political parties in which the angry voices may be 
heard rustling, we think it very likely they will live. And the 
Southern loyalists and negroes-—why, they bid fair to go the way 
of the winds, and not the way of the trees. 


Sir Samuel Baker has been, we find, greatly shocked by the 
malignity of the critics who have commented on his discursive and 
irrelevant letter concerning the negro of Central Africa, and is 
now so convinced of the wickedness of the anti-Eyre party, that 
he has forwarded a contribution to the Eyre Defence Fund, with 
warm expressions of sympathy for Mr. Eyre’s position, and a 
strong intimation that he holds the prayer in the Litany against 
‘*hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness” to be indirectly a 
prayer for Mr. Eyre and for the confusion of his enemies. ‘This 
week, no doubt, there is excuse for Sir S. Baker's frantic zeal. 
He wrote a very rigmarole letter to the Times of Wednesday 
week, which everybody has been regretting from so pleasant a 
writer, and now he writhes under the general chorus of laughter 
directed against him for solving every question, however far from 
his proper field of view, by reference to ‘ Central Africa.’ Indeed, 
one can scarcely help being reminded of the Cambridge man who 
had got up the binomial theorem for his examination, and knew 
nothing else, and when asked to solve a problem in optics, wrote 
down, ‘‘ Before we can do this, we must first prove the binomial 
theorem,”—and proved it. Only that poor man had the excuse of 
being examined. Sir S. Baker volunteers his equally naif reply as 
to the negro of the West Indies,—‘‘ Before we can understand 
him, we must first study the negro of Central Africa.” 


By far the best criticism on Sir S. Baker’s letter—a briefer but 
almost equally effective note on the subject from a negro appears 
to-day in another column,—was the reply of ‘‘ Jacob Omnium” in 
the Pall Mail Gazette of last Wednesday. “J. O.” remarks that 
though Sir Samuel and Lady Baker were very fortunate in residing 
so long unscathed among the tiger-negro race of Central Africa, the 
evidence of Sir S. Baker concerning that race is no doubt decisive; 
but that as to the tiger negro of the West Indies, he himself, as a 
Guiana planter of thirty years’ standing, is perhaps even a better 
authority, He remarks that during these thirty years a chronic 
struggle has been going on between planter and labourer as 
to the rate of wages, and the amount of labour which even 
high wages should command. The planters have therefore im- 
ported Malay, Coolie, and Portuguese labourers to eke out 
the labour supply, and yet during the whole of that time there 
has been but one serious riot between the Creole negroes and the 
immigrants, in which riot no lives were lost; and ‘‘ J. O.” remarks 
that the British nayvy is not so tolerant of foreign competition, 
as the recent extrusion of the Belgian spadesmen from the Sussex 
railway works shows. ‘The criminal statistics of British Guiana 
show such crimes as arson, murder, and rape to be almost un- 
known, and this though the planters’ houses are very thinly 
scattered over a wide surface thickly populated by negroes. Sir 
Samuel Baker will probably be cured, by this masterly letter, of 
his preference for judging of the true type of a race in that stage 
of civilization, whatever it be, in which it has had the good 
fortune to be visited by Sir Samuel Baker. 


It is reported that cholera is again spreading in North London, but 
the last weekly return shows a decrease in the total mortality from 
the disease, the deaths having receded from 182 to 150, while those 
from diarrhoea are 98 against 110. The excessive rain seems to 
have had less effect in arresting cholera than usual, but the real 
wonder, considering what London is, is how the disease ever dis- 
appears at all. It was stated at a public meeting in Bethnal 
Green on Thursday that the water companies refuse water to the 
poor between noon on Saturday and noon on Monday. ‘They 
were asked to grant a supply on Saturday evening during the sick 
time, and of course refused. Yet Parliament will not take a step 
towards the extinction of these odious monopolies, or the supply 


of water gratis, or the purification of the paid-for dole. It is 
lucky air is not saleable, for the House of Commons would in- 
fallibly imvest some company or other with a monopoly of it, and 
then let the company kill.as many people as it liked. 


An absurd story is going the round of the papers about a con- 
stitution to be granted to his subjects by the Pacha of Egypt. It 
is to be on the French plan, with universal suffrage, Council of 
State, limited right of debate, and all the rest of it. If that is 
true, let the Egyptian bondholders look to it, for the object of 
that grotesque device must be to create a new taxing machine. 
The report is, however, in all probability a mere Levantine canard 
The true constitutional ‘‘ Chamber” of every Asiatic country is 
the free Divan, to which notables are summoned as well as officials, 
and entitled to speak exactly what they think in the presence of 
the sovereign. ‘To punish anything said on such occasions is 
considered an act of treachery and oppression, and such divans 
have often modified the course of the ruler. If the freedom of 
speech could be made perfect, the plan would work well enough. 


It is believed that the differences which impeded the cession of 
Venetia have all been removed, Italy giving way somewhat about 
boundary, and Austria about money. Italy is not to have the 
northern shore of the Lake of Garda, or to accept any but the 
Lombardo-Venetian debt. It is supposed that Venice will be 
entered on the 10th or 12th of October, and the Commandant has 
warned the Venetians to wait till then, and not insult the troops. 
The plebiscitum is to be taken, but there is no doubt whatever as 
to its result. In Venice the single advantage of Austrian rule, 
low taxation, did not exist, and the Venetians are well aware that 
arepublic is impossible. It is expected by the Italian Govern- 
ment that the vote will be nearly unanimous, and the Liberation 
Committee desires to make it quite so. 


Mr. C. J. O’Donel, stipendiary magistrate in Dublin, has been 
giving the world a rare example of Irish justice. A boy of three 
and a half was brought before him on Saturday, charged with 
begging in the public streets. It was not alleged that the poor 
baby was a Fenian, or an advocate of tenant-right—had he been, 
we could have understood anything—he was simply begging, and 
the magistrate sentenced him to fourteen days’ imprisonment with 
hard labour in Richmond Bridewell. When the child arrived at 
the prison, presumably with his little fist ia his eyes and a general 
feeling that crying was a relief, the Governor did not know what 
to do with him, had no uniform small enough, and no clear idea of 
what would be hard labour to a baby. Having some vestige of 
common sense and humanity, however, he put him in hospital, 
and a report suggesting free pardon was sent to Government. Mr. 
O’Donel, we presume, intended by this sentence to punish the 
child’s mother for sending him out to beg, a proceeding exactly as 
fair as it would be to whip a son of Mr. O’Donel’s because his 
father is an unjust judge. 


The receipts for messages by the American Cable are stated 
officially to reach 1,000/. a day, which amount may be consider- 
ably increased by a lower tariff. 


Trouble is expected at Rome from the excessive financial pres- 
sure. The Bank of Rome no longer changes its bills, and money 
is not to be had, except at a sacrifice of from 10 to 11 per cent. 
There is talk of an issue of inconvertible currency, and the middle 
classes feel the want of specie so bitterly that there are fears of an 
open émeute. It is stated that the reaction is again in the ascendant, 
and that the Pope will make no concessions, but we believe the 
Italian Government is convinced that the Convention will be carried 
out. ‘The legion of Antibes, composed of French soldiers, has 
arrived, and will suffice as a personal guard to His Holiness, but 
the French once withdrawn, the districts outside Rome will pro- 
ceed at once to secularize themselves, administration resting 
perhaps for the time with the communes themselves, which are as 
alive in the Roman States as everywhere else in Italy. The 
King’s Government is accordingly drawing a heavy cordon of 
troops round the Roman territory, ‘‘to repress disorder.” 


Who composed that overpowering eloquence poured forth on 
Mr. Bright at the Reform meeting on Monday at Manchester, and 
which Mr. Bright endured like a hero, without more than the 
faintest indication of a desire to smile? We could scarcely find 
its match without going either to a Fenian meeting or a United 
States caucus. ‘The cry for Reform resounds throughout the 
North, rolling in determined tones over the plains of Lancashire, 
rushing along her valleys, and echoing from hill to hill.” That is 
pretty well. How does a cry “roll in determined tones?” We 
understand a cry uttered in determined tones, but when the cry 
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has once set off rolling it has apparently got into metaphor, and 


| go to see the Comedy of Errors asit is now presented at Drury Lane. 


therefore, we should have thought, left its ‘tones,’ which are not Mr. Dion Boucicault, who recently complained quite feelingly 


metapho' : 
along the valleys, it seems to have returned into metaphor, the 


metaphor of a stream, but then, again, it is afterwards ‘ echoed 
from hill to hill,’ which is not after the usual fashion of a stream. 
‘Then, there is a good deal more about ‘ laurels,” and “ unfading 
lustre,” and “impending future,” and all the regular stuccoed 
rhetoric. Mr. Bright, who is a great master of style, must have 
shivered as he listened. 


The Bishop of Natal writes to Wednesday's Times to say that 
his private letter objecting to prayer to Christ as unscriptural 
was hastily written to catch a mail, and never for a moment 
intended for publication. He asserts that he is quite ‘* prepared 
to use” the Liturgy of the Church of England as it stands, but that 
he believes the practice of praying directly to Christ to be un- 
scriptural, and the development of a later age than that of the 
New Testament. The Bishop hasa fair right to take this position. 
But if he objects ou principle to prayer to Christ, we do not know 
how he can ever use the Liturgy as it stands. We should have 
thought it certain that almost all the Litany, certainly all that 
section of it to which the response is ‘* Good Lord, deliver us,” is 
addressed to Christ. The invocation “by the mystery of Thy 
holy incarnation ” clearly proves this. ‘The Bishop has been 
exceedingly ill-used, and we should see with sincere sorrow any 
charge against him that could be sustained. But we can scarcely 
understand any objection on principle to prayer to Christ, unless 
on the ground of a doubt as to the Incarnation. But the mere 
‘dislike (not on theological grounds) to a practice without distinet 
precedent in Scripture is conceivable enough, and that may be 
consistent also with the habit of conforming in the cases which 
have already crept into our Liturgy, while protesting against their 
multiplication. 


A curious correspondence has been going on in the Times about 
the frauds practised at auctions. It seems that the seedy-lookiag 
persons who hang about auctions, and call themselves commission 
agents, have a system of insulting every private bidder, and often 
spoil his property. On the other hand, the dealers in each trade, 
second-hand booksellers particularly, are in the habit of combining 
to keep the bids down, buy everything at a low price, resell it by 
mock auction or “knock-out” among themselves, and divide thedif- 
ference. That is, they steal from the original seller the difference 
between what he gets and the true value. The power of correct- 
ing both practices ought to be conferred on the auctioneer. Let 
him be able to expel any person from the sale-room under penalty 
of an immediate appearance before a magistrate, and to decline to 
let goods go whenever he sees an unfair combination to depreciate 
them, and let failure in either duty be visited with the withdrawal 
We are far too merciful in this country to the 
system of petty cheating now so prevalent, which presses harder on 
honest tradesmen even than on their customers. Why should not 
a man who is disorderly in an auction-room get a month, as well 
as a man who is disorderly in the street? 





The legitimate, by which is meant the Shakespearian drama, is 
‘once more in possession of Old Drury. Mr. Chatterton opened 
his winter campaign a week ago with a tragedy and a comedy, 
each “ razeed,” to use a dockyard term, in order that the acting of 
both might be brought within a compass of time endurable by 
flesh and blood. King John is not one of the best of the acting 
tragedies, nor is Mr. Phelps seen to most advantage in the 
scoundrel brother of the brilliant Coeur de Lion. Shakespeare's 
Philip Augustus, by the way, is altogether a mistake. But while 
neither King John nor Falconbridge was a particularly striking per- 
formance, Mrs. Hermann Vezin is a very creditable Constance, who 
can speak the poet’s language, and act a passion of rage or grief 
without tearing it to tatters. ‘The juvenile prodigy who per- 
formed the part of Arthur is one of the most natural elocu- 
tionists on the stage, and effective because he is natural. It 
will be a pity, should the little fellow, when he grows into a big 
fellow, grow also stagey and unnatural. Master Percy Roselle’s 
pleading with Hubert was, in its way, equal to the acting of 
Mrs. Vezin. The fun of the Comedy of Errors was wonderfully 
sustained by those amazing Dromios, the Messrs. Webb, who 
are exactly alike, so that you know not one from the other, and 
do not believe there are two until you see them on the stage 
together, and by Mr. Barsby and Mr. Sinclair, who each bear the 
name of Antipholus, and who look, and speak, and walk, and act 
alike, though the likeness is not quite so complete as that of the 
Dromios. All Shakespearians and all lovers of glorious fun should 


rical, behind it. When, too, at the next stage, it ‘rushes’ | of the painful necessity of occupyiag every theatre in London, to 


which he seemed likely to be forced by the popularity of his works, 
is to write a play for the spring. 





We read with a good deal of amazement in the Morning Star 
of Wednesday that«‘‘A Man following his own Body to the Grave’ 
is certainly a sensational heading, but if the narrative which we 
publish in another column is true, that and much more of an equally 
astonishing character has recently occurred tx London.” We can- 
not, for our parts, imagine anything of ‘‘ au equally astonishing 
character” to a man’s ‘following his own body to the graye,” 
except indeed a man’s following his own body anywhither, which 
would be quite as astonishing as his following it to the grave. 
However, the narrative disappoiated the promise held out by the 
Irish writer in the Star. It turned out to be only a story of a 
man’s following his own coffin to the grave, which was. ingenious 
for its intended object, but not even marvellous. A man called 
Vital Douatt, a Bordeaux merchant, who had been bankrupt, and 
who wished his wife to get the money insured on his life, pretended 
to die, procured a certificate of death by trickery, and followed 
under an assumed name a lead coffin to the grave in St. Patrick’s 
Cemetery, Low Leyton, which he gave out as containing his own 
corpse. But though it may not be easy to do this in general 
without immediate detection, there is nothing more remarkable 
about it than about any other lie to which our poor humanity is 
so often driven. Douatt was found out, and is now in French 
custody for the fraud. 


Last week, at Exeter, Earl Fortescue distributed the certificates 
obtained by the Devonshire candidates in the local examinations 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and Mr. Lowe made 
@ speech which, like all Mr. Lowe’s speeches, was an able one. 
He declared himself cordially for the admission of women to these 
examinations, remarking justly enough that if women are not fitted 
for them, as is said, women will be placked; and he made another 
point of some importance in deprecating the multiplication of 
competitive examining bodies for the purpose of testing general 
education in the country, while insisting of course on the advan- 
tage of having as many competitors as possible as exauninees. The 
tendency, said Mr. Lowe, of the present day towards having so 
many testing bodies, is likely to lead to the application of different 
standards of education to different persons; and as the chief 
advantage of the examination is to have reliable tests of the 
relative education of different persons, we may lose as much by 
the multiplication of examining bodies as we should by the mul- 
tiplication of mints with different standards for testing gold and 
silver. The man who comes out in the first rank from the Oxford 
local examination may be no better than the man who comes out 
in the second rank from Cambridge, and so the test loses part of 
its value. The Universities should combine to apply a common 
standard, and stamp education with an authoritative mint stamp 
that would be as nearly as possible the same all over the country. 





A reduction of one-half per cent. has been made in the rates of 
discount this week, and the minimum quotation at the Bank of 
England now rules at 4} per cent. The Bank return is very 
favourable, the supply of coin and bullion being 16,729,262/., and 
the reserve of notes and coin, 8,679,597/. ‘The Consol market 
during the week has ruled firm, with but little change in prices. 
For money, the quotation has mostly been 89} to 893, and for 
account, 892, }. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 21. Friday, Sopt. 23. 
15) 





Mexican oe oe “4 00) ee oe « 
Spanish Passive -- os oe oo oo 225 ee 
Do. Certiticates oe oe a on _ oe 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. os os a — oo 
” *” 1862.4 ee - « 67 on 
United States 5,20'e vy oe ae 72 ee 


Annexed are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sept. 21. Feidey, Sept, 26. 











Great Eastern . oo oe “ ] es 23 
Great Northern ..« « o a -< 118 oe tr 
Great Western.. .. o oe o« os 53 oe 
L iT and Yorkshi - ae ae 123, R 
London and Brighton’ .- or - oe 87 pe 8 
Lendon and North-Westera o« oe or) 119 os 7 
London and South-Western = oe on o 83. pas 83 
Lonion, Chatham, and Dover .« ed oa 21 ee 
Mets opolitan oe. oe « ory ee 328 oe 127 
Midland oe oe “< ~ eo « 122 oe 120 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. « ee o- 105. oo los 
Do. York oe . as +e 12 ee lol 
South-lastera *~ * s uo ” 693 a Gs 


‘ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR, BRIGHT AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


HE oldest and most sagacious of popular historians has 
said in his pathetic way, “this is the worst suffer- 
ing among men, that one who has many insights should have 
no power,’ and it is difficult to listen to the matchless power 
of Mr. Bright’s speeches, tosee the many qualifications which 
they need, and to observe how completely they would lose their 
grand simplicity of effect if those qualifications were intro- 
duced, without keenly feeling “this worst suffering among 
men,” and experiencing almost the same sense of impotence as if 
we were asked to persuade an equinoctial gale to steer its course 
by compass allowing strictly for the variation of the needle. 
In his great speech of Monday last there was not only immense 
force, but a large proportion of reason, and yet there was so 
much that he did not say, so much that it would have spoiled 
the massive vigour of his speech and ruined the very structure 
of its homely and weighty passion to have said at all, and 
which is yet absolutely true and germane to the question, that 
there is no choice left to his critics but to qualify painfully the 
blowsof this political Ajax at the risk of seeming to perplex what 
Mr. Bright leaves simple, and to limit assertions urged in a 
style little capable, if not incapable, of limitation. There is 
this comfort, however, that great simplicity, artistic as it often 
is, is a certain test of divergence from the complexity of truth. 
In nature nothing is really simple ; the roughest sailor must 
allow for variations of the needle; the rudest astronomer 
must admit that his seeming circles are really elliptical, and 
even his ellipses indefinitely disturbed. Mr. Bright is so grand 
and simple because, while, as we gladly confess, he holds fast 
by the truth he sees, there is so much which he neglects to 
see, And in this he is but the sign, the omen, of the political 
system which he wishes to inau irate, which would no doubt 
achieve very great objects whic. we now leave unattempted, 
but which would, like himself, simply ignore any modifying 
influence from the finer shades of political discrimination. 
In a political as in an ordinary balance, we need both great 
susceptibility and still greater stability. The latter quality 
Mr. Bright’s judgment, and the judgment of the unqualified 
popular majority for which he argues, would undoubtedly have, 
and our popular judgment as at present organized has not. 
But intellectual susceptibility it would not have, which our 
present political opinion now in a very considerable degree 
has; and there is no conceivable reason why, when we are 
contemplating a great political change, we should recklessly 
sacrifice the better qualities of our present very imperfect Con- 
stitution in order to secure those of a totally different kind, 
when, if we stick to the clear idea at the bottom of the word 
representation, we ought certainly to secure both. 
Mr. Bright’s three great points were all very powerfully 
put, and two of them at least perfectly true. First, he says 
that nothing can be more at variance with the real distribution 
of popular vitality, wealth, and numbers than the present 
distribution of representative power to the boroughs; next, that 
the result of this maldistribution is Parliamentary indifference 
to the ignorance and misery of the lowest class of the people ; 
lastly, that as a result of this system, the past failures of 
statesmen, instead of diminishing, as in other professions, their 
chance of future success, rather rivet their hold on a certain 
small but influential class, which insists on bringing them back 
time after time into power. Now, we hold the first two of 
these propositions to be important and undeniable truths, 
though not fullyadequate to Mr. Bright’s inferences from them ; 
but the last is in this very important respect erroneous, that 
it ascribes the root of the frequent political popularity of blunder- 
ing statesmen to a wrong cause,—which is certainly not by any 
means the smallness of the class which confides in blunderers, 
for in the most democratic bodies we see the same phenomena 
on a far larger scale. On the contrary, we think we could easily 
show that Lord Derby’s blunders as a statesman have had 
far greater results in keeping him out of power in England 
under the rule of a shrewd middle-class self-interest, than 
similar or even greater blunders would have had in estranging 
the masses of the people from a popular favourite under a 
democratic constitution. Surely Mr. Bright does not mean, 
with the financial articles of the New York Tribune and the 
Victorian Age before him, that popular favourites are dismissed 
for mistakes such as Lord Derby’s in 1846. Whatever else 
government by democratic majorities tay effect,—and un- 
doubtedly it may effect much,—it does not guarantee any 





| vigilance in discerning the sort of political blunders which 


should deprive a statesman of the confidence of the people. 
Lord Derby has hardly had three years of power in twenty, in 
consequence of his errors. Can the free traders of America or 
Victoria say as much? Popular government means the right. 
to blunder, and to confide in blunderers if you please. And 
the masses are probably more liable to both error and self-will 
on certain points than the middle class themselves. 

On the other two heads Mr. Bright’s powerful speech 
is, within certain limits, unanswerable, but then those 
limits materially modify the drift of that in it which 
is unanswerable, and suggest an inference different from Mr. 
Bright’s. There can be no doubt at all that he is right 
in asserting the enormous divergence between the distribution 
of popular numbers, wealth, and vitality in the boroughs, and 
the distribution of representative power. But the figures in 
which he expresses this, though graphic enough, are to some 
extent misleading. He tells us that 


“145 boroughs, while “109 boroughs, 
with with 
79,000 electors, 485,000 electors, 
1,350,000 population, 9,305,000 population, 
paying paying 
367,000/. income-tax, 5,240,000/. income-tax, 
have have 
215 members ; 181 members,’ 


—which is true, but then it is also true that the 215 
members of the small boroughs, we do not say do represent 
(we do not suppose they do), but might represent a population 
not merely of 1,350,000 inhabiting those particular boroughs, 
but the whole small borough population of England, which is 
very much larger, and includes very much more of the average 
life and lot of ordinary Englishmen, than the great centres of 
commercial vigour and progress with which Mr. Bright compares 
them. No doubt energy, life, activity is entitled to more repre- 
sentation than languor, indolence, passivity, as being a more 
positive force altogether, and having more to say for itself. But 
it is also true that the energy of the great commercial cities is 
somewhat special, that it is likely to indulge special instead of 
more widely diffused wishes about English national life, and 
that the more average life of the ordinary citizen should be 
fairly represented therefore, and allowed to put in its protests, 
when it wishes, against the special zeals of the go-ahead 
boroughs. The anomaly of which Mr. Bright complains 
will not be redressed. by merely transferring members from 
the many small and quiescent places to the few big and 
active places, unless some pains is taken to get a fairer repre- 
sentation of the essential opinion of the many small quiescent 
places as well. That this is not done now, the Election Com- 





missions sufficiently show. That it will not be done by 


lowering the suffrage in such places as Lancaster and Reigate 
to 7/. or to household suffrage, the Election Commissions 
show still more clearly. Mr. Bright’s proposal to get rid 
of bribery by rendering it numerically difficult by added 
numbers, and mechanically difficult by means of secret 
voting, is, even if successful, only a proposal to admit, in 
such places as these, hosts of persons with no political 
principles, in order that the comparatively few who have 
none at present may lose their market. That, we, submit 
is not a statesmanlike proposal. The only way in which, 
as it seems to us, it would be easy to get at the real 
wishes of the quiet average citizens of small boroughs in 
such masses as to secure a good representation, is by throwing 
them into the counties by a county suffrage not under 20/. of 
annual rental. By that means you will get at the indepen- 
dent small borough citizens, in great numbers, and they will not 
be swamped by the class of labourers directly under the influ- 
ence of the farmer or the landowner. If that were done, a 
very considerable disfranchisement of the present small Par- 
liamentary boroughs would not really extinguish their proper 
influence in the country. Mr. Bright’s plan of disfranchising 
the smallest boroughs, and rendering the second-rate boroughs 
still more politically meaningless than they now are by enfran- 
chising a large class of persons in the moral position of the 
Yarmouth bribees, and then finally throwing all the village 
population into the counties by a 10/. county suffrage, would 
politically extinguish the best middle class of the ordinary 
country towns altogether. : : 
Finally, no doubt Mr. Bright is absolutely right in saying 
that Parliament has neglected the most important interests ot 
the greatest class, that it does not provide for their education, 
or for their building accommodation, or for their treatment in 
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the workhouses, at all as it would if it were in a large degree 
elected by the working class itself. We have never ceased to 
reiterate this truth, and we accept Mr. Bright’s statement of 
it in the fullest sense. But how shall we get even this 
needful working-class impulse to our legislation in the purest 
and strongest form ? Not surely by flooding the country with 
a new host of the class of voters who have disgraced Yar- 
mouth and Lancaster, but by going down as low as household 
suffrage in the places which, as Mr. Bright proudly says, 
« know not bribery,” —those Manchesters and Birminghams of 
England which are ignorant of bribery not merely because the 
working people are too numerous for the briber, but because 
they are too proud and independent a class to furnish bribees. 
These are the voters who will give stability and energy to the 
political purposes of England, who know what they want, and 
who will not bring a mere dead weight of inert suffrages, which 
mean nothing but habit or hearsay, to the polls. Moreover, by 
thus limiting the downward extension of the suffrage to the 
places where it means really what it appears to mean, we may 
ensure what we have called the susceptibility of Parliament 
to the slighter shades of political thought, as well as its 
stability. This susceptibility depends chiefly on having 
sufficient variety in our representative system, in opening 
Parliament to political light from various quarters and 
different strata of social opinion. If you represent the 
working class alone in the boroughs,—and this is what 
uniform household suffrage would produce,—the working 
class in its best and worst form, the working class not only 
in its most intelligent and independent, but also in its most 
ignorant and servile form, you will get a borough representa- 
tion no doubt of great energy and full of a few great purposes, 
but on all the finer shades of political principle indifferent, 
insensible, obtuse. Look at the Lower House of Congress in 
the United States, which represents a far keener and more 
educated body than the working class of our country towns, 
and see how clearly and strongly it has grasped a few great 
objects, how stupidly inelastic it has been on all other subjects, 
and even in the mode of carrying these out ; and you see the 
result of choosing your representatives from a single great, 
nearly homogeneous class. The working class must give strength 
and stability to the aims of Parliament, the middle class flexi- 
bility and range. With a fuil representation of both classes, 
we may combine the best qualities we want with the best 
qualities we have. Mr. Bright’s scheme, like his oratory, 
would give us the full volume of popular purpose which we 
need, but at the cost of suppressing every trace of the play of 
thought and the variety of intelligence which we now have, 
but which is unfortunately now at the mercy of prosperous, 
and therefore supercilious, middle-class caprice. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


QUHE uneasiness apparent throughout Europe, an uneasiness 

so great that the Chancelleries are in a buzz with rumours, 
and absurdities like the armed intervention of America are 
readily believed, is perhaps easily explained. With the battle 
of Sadowa the treaties which are to the system of Europe 
what the statutes are to common law finally disappeared. 
There is still a public law, but there is no longer a statute 
against annexations. Every strong power sees that its op- 
portunity has arrived, every weak one perceives that the pro- 
tection of law has been withdrawn. All alliances have be- 
come possible, diplomatists have suddenly recovered their im- 
portance, and there is no reason whatever why a secret 
agreement among two or three men should not seriously affect 
the position of any European power. Each therefore pro- 
claims in one way or another its own ambition or its own 
uneasiness. It is a certainty, in spite of strenuous official 


denials, that Napoleon is arming in earnest, buying horses, 


laying in saltpetre, urging on his Chassepot rifles, considering 
echemes, some of them very dangerous, for forming a grand 
army of reserve. He may not move this year, probably will 
not, but he is getting ready to move, and with crushing effect. 
Naturally Belgium rings with protests that Belgians love their 
nationality, and Switzerland with projects for military re- 
organization. Then Prussia has not disarmed, and does not 
make peace with Saxony; Austria, relieved of her Italian 
foe, sullenly calculates, as Count Bismarck hinted, whether the 
war could not be renewed ; and Russia announces almost offi- 
cially that, treaties having ceased to operate, she resumes her 
position as natural protector of all her co-religionists. All this 
1s intelligible, and leads to no definite result except enormous 


expenditure and injury to commercial security, but there is | 


another feature to be considered in the position. Just 
at the moment of the highest excitement Oandia revolts, 
and simultaneously reports come up from every capital that 
the Eastern question is afoot again. Such reports, coming 
from Bucharest or Constantinople, would mean little, for in 
those regions diplomacy is supposed to mean the settlement 
of Turkish affairs, but they come equally from Berlin, which 
is not immediately interested, are seriously believed in Vienna, 
and provoke St. Petersburg to dangerously frank utterances of 
opinion. There is always fire under that kind of smoke, and 
we believe the following will be found something like an 
approximation to the truth. 

Throughout European Turkey the bulk of the Christian 
population, for reasons it is hardly necessary to explain, hate 
the Mohammedan rule with an earnestness which needs only 
the faintest hope to drive them into open insurrection. Truly 
or falsely, that population believes that in addition to the 
ignominy of subjection to Asiatics and Infidels, to the poverty 
caused by the arrest of progress which accompanies Mussulman 
rule, and to the denial of all claims of nationality, no family can, 
under the Turks, be secure of its personal honour for a week. 
The evidence upon that point, if the Consuls were invited to 
speak out, would be overwhelming, and the belief adds just that 
provocation which changes political bitterness into personal 
and active hate, hate so intense that the Commissioners sent 
to inquire into the last massacre at Belgrade, Commissioners 
previously ordered to support the Turks, reported in favour of 
the removal of the last Mussulman from the Principalities. 
Nothing keeps these populations quiet except the sense that 
they, like the Italians, must have an ally, if only to resist the 
alliance which, as they say, “England has formed with bar- 
barism.”’ We believe they have found one, that the Emperor 
of the French has signified, informally of course, but unmis- 
takably, that Turkish dominion in Europe ought to end, or at 
least be converted into a nominal suzerainty. We shall, we 
believe, see probably this year, certainly before the end of 
1867, a series of insurrections all directed to the same end— 
the exchange of the direct sovereignty of the Sultan for an 
arrangement such as exists in the Principalities, where the 
Sultan’s sovereignty is now reduced to the temporary receipt 
of an almost nominal tribute. Beyond this point all is dark. 
Whether the plan contemplated is a general continental 
alliance against the Turks, as seems to be the impression in 
Berlin, or an alliance against Russia and the Turks, or an 
alliance between two or three powers only, is wholly uncertain, 
every rumour on that point being visibly tainted with more or 
less of falsehood. All that is clear is that a signal has been 
given which inspires the Christians of Turkey with strong 
hope, and that the opprobrium of our age, the dominion of the 
Turks in Europe, is drawing to a close. All subsequent 
arrangements are, and must be, still mere dreams, but the 
hour for the departure of that Asiatic horde which has for 
five centuries desolated the grandest and richest section of the 
Continent has, we believe, either struck, or is now on the point 
of striking. 

It will be well for Liberals therefore to watch keenly the 
proceedings of the Foreign Office, whether occupied by Tory 
or by Whig. That office is absolutely certain to interfere, if 
only from its traditions, in the Eastern question, and nearly 
certain to interfere in the wrong way. For Egypt it might be 
necessary at any moment to fight, even if coalesced Europe 
were our real opponent, to risk any collision, or make almost 
any alliance, for Egypt is the true key of our Asiatic house. 
Upon that point no doubt whatever ought to be allowed to 
exist either in Paris or St. Petersburg, but to fight for the 
Turks would be something more than folly, would be a 
wickedness of the worst conceivable kind. The maxim which 
Lord Palmerston used so constantly to propound, that we 
must sustain the Turks until some native power was ready to 
take their place, is self-contradictory. While we sustain the 
Turks no such development is possible, for no people beneath 
them, Greek or Slav,can by possibility advance. It is like telling 
a boy that he shall never enter the water until he has learnt to 
swim, like insisting that the forest shall not be cleared until 
| corn has grown beneath it. The Turkish dominion destroys 
‘the security necessary to wealth, prevents the military training 
| essential to power, crushes out the national feeling, without 

which political virtue cannot be developed. The Greeks are 
“scoundrels,” the Roumans “ voluptuaries,” because under 
Turkish rule the arts of the slave were the only weapons of the 
ambitious, sensual pleasure the only object the ruler did not 
‘interdict. Better any rule whatever, French, or Austrian, or 
Prussian, or all combined, better even anarchy ending in the 
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sway of some military adventurer, than the despotism of the 
Sultan, which adds to every defect inherent in despotism, 
every misery which follows on race supremacy, and every vice 
entailed by the dominion of a lower civilization over a higher 
one. If the Turks are reduced to a suzerainty, good, for the 
Christians obtain a breathing-time for organization; if they 
are expelled, better still, for while the Christians will be 
freed, the Turks will be flung back on Asiatic work, 
which they can still do; if their rule is replaced by 
an Austrian protectorate, best of all, for Russian advance 
will be arrested, while the Christians will exchange a 
Mussulman and Asiatic despotism for a Christian and Euro- 
pean one. The fate of Italy was bad enough, but the Tuscans 
were in paradise as compared with the Bulgarians, and the 
result of Austrian rule was to solidify Italy. Russia no doubt 
must be kept from reigning in the South, more especially at 
Constantinople, but France and Austria feel that even more 
keenly than we do, and that necessity is no excuse for main- 
taining a government like that of the Turks, whose only 
object is plunder, only gratification rape, and only notion of 
coneiliation an universal massacre. We can stop Russia 
when that horde has retreated, just as easily as we can now, 
while it is eating up all the resources which might be used to 
withstand the Northern advance. Even if it were not so 
utterly wicked to imperil our future and prevent the possi- 
bility of European disarmament by fighting for such a race 
we could only protract the misery of their subject popu- 
lations, The Turks themselves are dying of vice, their 
armies every year accomplish less, but for the aid they 
derive from Egypt and its quasi-European organization 
they could not even now put down the rebellion of a few 
thousand Greek mountaineers, their finances are in hopeless 
confusion, and they have not only no future, but no possi- 
bility of one. Incessant insurrection will wear them out 
at last, and all we shall have done is to sanction fearful acts 
of repression, to protract in fact the empire of barbarism, 
if not over civilization, at least over countries in which civi- 
lization might, but for the barbarians, be developed. It may 
be quite wise to expect nothing from Greeks, though Greeks 
may revive as well as Italians; nothing from Slavs, though 
Slavs have never yet had a chance of independent action ; 
but of Greeks and Slavs, with Turks above them, there is 
not only no expectation, but no hope. The one primary 
necessity for Turkey is to be rid of the Turks, and for England 
to waste her resources, to mortgage her future, to paralyze her 
strength for all useful effort in order to prevent the termina- 
tion of their rule, would be simple madness, If any power 
claims Egypt let us fight that power, on the avowed ground 
of political necessity, and compensate the Egyptians for that 
interference by governing them ourselves; but let us not a 
second time prop up a dynasty in itself incurably bad, and so 
detested by its subjects that its history for a hundred years 
has been a mere record of bloody insurrections. The Turks 
ought to go, and if they are to go because Frenchmen are 
jealous of Prussian prestige, and Austrians want compensa- 
tion to the East for their losses in- the West, and Prussia is 
hungry for development, well—“ blindly the wicked work the 
righteous will of Heaven.” That which may succeed the 
Turks may be unsatisfactory, or oppressive, or even anar- 
chical, but the expulsion of the Turks themselves must be a 
direct good. With any other race whatever there must be 
possibilities, with them there is a certainty, and that is rotten- 
ness. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR AND ITS RESULT. 
F result be the test of oratory, as the Greeks affirmed, Mr. 
Johnson is an almost matchless orator. He has rebuilt 
the Republican party of America. Until the President left 
Washington to “stump the Union” that party laboured under 
one disadvantage which might, had it not been removed, have 
paralyzed all its efforts. The rank and file could scarcely 
credit the danger their leaders saw. The slow-minded, steady- 
headed freeholders, with whom the sovereignty of the Union 
ultimately rests, could not bring themselves to believe that a 
President who in the dark hour of the Union had been faith- 
ful even unto slaying, really intended to fling away the whole 
result of the war, meant that their children’s deaths should 
be without profit, intended to drive the State chariot into the 
old rut, and trust the reins to the old charioteers. They 
thought his opponents were romancing, or rather imagined 
that they and the President were quarrelling as to two modes 
of reaching one and the same end. Even after they had be- 
come suspicious, they were far from being convinced. If the 





said the things the Tribune reported him to say, and if he had 
devised the projects his own papers attributed to him, then 
indeed it would be needful to resist, but where was the proof 
of all this? The speeches of his enemies? Americans 
habitually expect orators to exaggerate. The articles of his 
opponents? Americans have less confidence in newspapers 
than any population which reads them, less even than 
Italians, who consider that a statement made in a journal 
has necessarily a meaning other than the one upon its face. 
The threats of his friends? Well, they have fallen somewhat 
dead, from a local reason. Before the war the great Southern 
weapon in internal politics was the menace of force, “show- 
ing the whip,” as they said, and the quiet farmers thought the 
new threats only a revival of the old policy, and set them 
down as mere words. The President’s journey has waked 
them out of their hopeful delusion. There is no further 
possibility of doubt for them. Mr. Johnson himself, an in- 
dividual and not an abstraction, has been among them, slang- 
ing his enemies, accusing Republicans of treachery, affirming 
State rights, above all, denouncing Congress as a body hostile 
to the Government, a mere clog upon its ‘action. Americans 
like none of these things, neither the violence of tone, nor 
the fervour for State rights, nor the intense antipathy for the 
representatives of the people. In this country the secret 
sympathy for the South blinds readers to the fact that it is 
the contest of 1848 which is renewing itself in Washington, 
that the Person is fighting the Parliament, that if the Pre- 
sident wins Mr. Johnson will dictate the policy of the Union, 
and not the Representatives of the people; but the Northerners 
are not blind. They see tyranny in the President’s 
speeches as well as Southern sympathies, and, awaked 
at last from their dream as to Mr. Johnson’s motives, 
they have resolved upon resistance. The election for Maine 
shows how completely the President has failed. The State 
is full of officials, for it contains the Customs’ line, the Demo- 
cratic party has the strong cohesion of a party always more 
or less hopeless, patronage has been unscrupulously exerted, 
and though no Democrat expected a victory, it was anticipated 
that “the policy” would have reduced the Republican host 
by many thousand votes. It has increased them by seven 
thousand. The effect throughout the Union has been im- 
mense, for the politicians see that the freeholders, whose- 
views they can never exactly catch in anticipation, are dead 
against reconstruction on the President’s plan. The Irish 
vote, which was considered secure, has been thrown on the 
other side. The New York Herald, which is not only friendly 
to the South, but habitually supports the President of the day 
as the real depositary of power, is shrinking from Mr. John- 
son, and the Liberal journals write as if a heavy burden had 
at last been removed from their minds. 

The nature of that burden is at last patent to all the 
world which does not pin its faith implicitly on the Times. 
We have repeatedly pointed out, amidst some distrust from 
men otherwise completely in accord with us upon American 
politics, that Mr. Johnson’s plan, the plan to which 
he would be driven, was to set up a rival Congress, 
composed of the Democrats plus the representatives of 
the South admitted by his sole fiat. Armed with all 
executive power and backed by such a House, lie would be 
master of the Union, could carry out any policy he pleased, or 
by plunging into a foreign war compel opposing parties to 
reunite in support of the national safety or honour in the 
field. The New York Times, his warmest and most sensible 
supporter, now avows openly that this was his design, and calls 
upon all true lovers of their country to avert the danger by 
submitting at once and frankly to the President’s plan. The 
revelation is so remarkable, the design in its revolutionary 
energy and legal acuteness so able, that we quote it in Mr. 
Raymond’s own words :—“ By law, Congress [the House] 
consists of 241 members ; and by law, also, a majority of the 
whole number, or 121 members, constitute a quorum. Sup- 
pose that members elected from the Southern States should 
meet in December, 1867, and be enough, added to Northern 
members who believe in their right to representation, and who 
would meet with them to constitute a quorum; and suppose 
the Northern members who do not believe the South entitled 
to representation, and who would not meet with them, should 
meet by themselves, constituting Jess than a quorum of the 





'whole number. The President will be under the necessity of 
| recognizing one or the other of these bodies as the valid, con- 
stitutional House of Representatives. He must send his 


| message to the one or the other. He must sign bills passed 


President meant what Mr. Stevens said he meant, and if he 
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by the one or the other. He must treat one or the other as a 
pranch of Congress, clothed with the power of making laws, 
and the other as having no such authority. And, under the 
circumstances assumed, there can be very little doubt, in view 
of his known opinions on the subject, that President Johnson 
will recognize the numerical quorum—the body which contains 
a majority of all the members—as the only body authorized 
by the Constitution to make laws for the United States. He 
will probably send his message to that body ; he will sign the 
bills they pass if concurred in by the Senate, and he will not 
recognize the acts of the other as valid in any respect. The 
Senate, on the contrary, will recognize a majority of members 
from all the States but ten, even if they are a minority of the 
whole, as the real Congress, and as clothed with all the 
powers of legislation.” In other words, the President would 
be absolute, and the results of the war would in a few weeks 
be totally effaced, the constitutional amendment prohibiting 
slavery perhaps openly repealed, and at all events nullified by 
State laws. The Liberal leaders, aware of this plan, have hoped 
that it might be resisted by the difficulty of creating a new Senate, 
the existing one being even more trustworthy than the House, 
but this confidence is but a delusion. If the South has a right to 
seat its representatives unconditionally, much more has it 
a right to seat its senators, and supported by his House of 
Representatives Mr. Johnson would not scruple to consider the 
senators of the South as the only Senate. It is in the Lower 
House that the battle must be fought, the point being to make 
sure that among the representatives returned for next session 
there shall be at least 121 steady Liberals, men who can 
neither be frightened, nor cajoled, nor bribed. The Presi- 
dent's speeches have made this result a political certainty, and 
the grand plan which was to combine the maximum of revo- 
lutionary vigour with the minimum of constitutional disturb- 
ances will therefore, we feel assured, break down. To make 
it sueceed the Southerners need the aid of at least fifty Demo- 
crats strong enough to run so fearful a risk, and it is now the 
belief of the North that unless some unexpected and almost 
impossible change passes over the political world, the fifty votes 
will not be obtained. Should they be, nothing, we believe, could 
avert the renewal of civil war. The old Congress would be com- 
pelled by the mere logic of its position to impeach the President, 
and the States which support it, and which contain nine- 
tenths of the wealth, four-fifths of the population, and all the 
emigrants of the Union, would march their armies of militia 
to its defence. The notion that the President could rely on 
the regular army is, we believe, without foundation. The 
existing army is Northern, and though no doubt he could 
collect a new one, that would be merely a renewal of the 
struggle between North and South, with the President openly 
committed to the Southern side. Mr. Hamlin, just returned 
to the Senate again, would doubtless be the Northern President 
ad interim, and the war would renew itself under its old con- 
ditions. In all probability, however, the President’s speeches 
have averted this terrible collision, by placing the victory of 
his opponents beyond all doubt or cavil. If they have the 
quorum, and not he, Mr. Johnson must either submit or appeal 
openly to revolutionary means. 

Which course will he pursue ? To do neither is to abdicate, 
for the Senate in America is when resolved master of the 
executive power, can, for example, refuse to confirm all the 
President's new appointments, and so replace the dismissed 
employes, while the two Houses can pass any law over the 
President’s head. The balance of power so carefully, and on 
the whole so successfully, arranged by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, will be at an end, and Congress will be in all but name 
a Convention, invested, so long as it is in fair accord with the 
majority of electors, with irresistible power. That position, 
again, could last only until March, 1869, when the new Presi- 
dent comes into power, and the interval would be one of 
unremitting activity in support of the policy the President so 
detests. He would be a nullity till he disappeared. His only 
alternatives are to declare any Congress without the South an 
illegal body, whether it contains a quorum or not, which is 
war simply ; or to accept the situation, declare, as he has 
declared, that the people are his ultimate masters, and follow 
unhesitatingly the policy of the North. On this side his con- 
stant assertion that the people is Sovereign gives him a decent 
loophole, and if he employs it the Liberals will no doubt prefer a 
reluctant agent to a renewal of civil war. Werewe writing of any 
other man of Mr. Johnson’s ideas, a man, for instance, like Mr. 
ye be Mr. Pierce, not to mention Mr. Stephens, we 

; @ incline to the conviction that this would be his ulti- 
mate course. Any statesman would take it, and almost any 








politician in the North. But there is an element in Mr, 
Johnson’s mind which acts as a disturbing force of almost 
incaleulable power, and that is his political ignorance. He 
does not know the North, does not comprehend its feelings, 
does not follow its train of reasoning, never sees clearly what 
the effect of any given course will be upon its mind. He may 
believe that the hour for submission has passed, or that the 
vote at the polls does not express the true feeling of the 
nation,—Englishmen constantly make that mistake,—that 
his own party is strong enough to paralyze his opponents, 
or indeed anything, and any one of these delusions may in- 
duce him to take steps which cannot be recalled. The 
balance of probabilities is that he will yield to the popular 
vote, but it is a balance made almost né/ by the impossibility 
of reckoning up that unknown quantity—the depth of the 
President’s ignorance of the people whom he governs. 

There is one other conceivable solution to this imbroglio 
which we mention with reluctance, and only to exhaust the 
possible contingencies. The President, convinced that his 
policy is lost, may plunge into foreign war. The French 
troops are to be withdrawn from Mexico in October, and it is 
possible, and indeed easy, for Mr. Johnson to declare the 
evacuation too slow, or to espouse Juarez’ cause too openly, or 
to pass some insult upon the French army which Napoleon 
could neither tolerate nor conceal. This is possible; of its 
probability we do not affect even to form an opinion. The 
data are all wanting. We do not know whether Mr. John- 
son is capable of such a course, whether he could irretrievably 
commit the country without the consent of the Senate, whe- 
ther foreign war would suspend the internal conflict, or 
whether the people could be deluded into a war to secure 
what must shortly be obtained by peace. We simply men- 
tion the possibility, as one deserving of recollection by any 
one who takes the trouble deliberately to forecast American 


politics. 





THE IRISH CHURCH AND THE IRISH BISHOPS. 


HE English Church in Ireland has so long been abandoned 
by all who profess and call themselves Liberals that we 
must almost apologize for reverting to the subject. Twenty- 
six years have passed since Sydney Smith summed up the case 
against that Establishment in the words, “Such a Church is 
hardly worth an insurrection and civil war every ten years.” 
Twenty-one years have elapsed since Macaulay expressed it as 
his calm and deliberate opinion that “of all the institutions 
now existing in the civilized world, the Established Church of 
Ireland seems to me the most absurd.” Eight years before, 
and this time not in a speech, but in an essay, the same man 
had compared the union of England and Ireland to that of King 
Zohak and the serpents growing out of his shoulders. Yet 
the present week brings us charges from Irish Bishops con- 
sidered able and liberal, in which the Irish Church is des- 
cribed as essential to the welfare of the country, and all 
attacks upon her are stigmatized as unfair and dishonourable, 
as mere bids for popularity, and cheap sets-off against lack of 
zeal in a more thorough and more extensive agitation. The 
Archbishop of Dublin says that if we touch the fabric of the 
national Church, or the Prayer Book, or any other part of God's 
truth, all the best hopes for the future of Ireland will vanish 
at once and for ever. The Bishop of Killaloe considers the 
complaint of the Roman Catholics a merely sentimental griev- 
ance. The Bishop of Kilmore—even more sentimentali—looks 
on the Irish Church as the little sister in the Song of Solo- 
mon. Others in the Episcopal ranks have adopted the theory 
that the Irish Church is a missionary body ; and some have 
countenanced the argument that the Protestant hierarchy 
in Ireland derives its succession from St. Patrick, and 
is therefore entitled to all the revenues derived from his 
co-religionists. Dr. Brady declares that this is the most 
impudent falsehood in all history, and with that we are 
content to leave it. Even if it were true, it would matter 
little at the present day. Whether the Irish Bishops descend 
from St. Patrick or from Archbishop Curwen, whether the 
early Church was Roman or Irish, the majority of the present 
population is Roman and Irish, and it is for the present popu- 
lation that we are bound to legislate. 

No one accuses Archbishop Trench of impudence or histori- 
cal inaccuracy. But we confess toa disbelief in his prophecies, 
and to a strong conviction that he misapprehends the nature 
of the present movement against the [rish Establishment. 
He tells us that the fate of Sir John Gray’s moticn 
strengthened his belief “that there is little or no vigour, or 
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earnestness, or reality in the assaults made upon our Church 
from this side of the water.” Such beliefs have often been 
held, and have proved broken reeds in the hour of danger. 
Dr. Trench’s predecessor remarked on the shallowness with 
which people judge of national feelings, and instanced a tra- 
veller’s announcement that the Bourbons were daily gaining 
ground among the French immediately before the return from 
Elba. As it is on this belief that Dr. Trench bases his ob- 
stinate refusal of all concessions, it is well that he should 
examine the grounds of it most carefully. In such an exami- 
nation we cannot help him, for we see no reason for such a 
belief. But even if we did, we should rest the Irish Church 
question on something more solid than the presumed earnest- 
ness of one side and the undoubted tenacity of the other. To 
us the whole controversy resolves itself into a question of 
right or wrong. And when right or wrong is at issue, it is 
idle to urge that if right be done wrong will be demanded, 
that we must not make wise concessions for fear of having to 
resist others which are unwise. This is the pith of the 
Archbishop’s argument, and it is sufficient to notice that this 
very argument is answered in Macaulay’s speech on the same 
subject. What must be the position of the Irish Church 
when one of its ablest and most prominent defenders can find 
no better reason for its preservation than one which was refuted 
twenty years ago ? 

In one respect the Bishop of Killaloe’s charge is far 
more worthy of attention than that of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. Bishop Fitzgerald does not plant his foot on the 
old ground of “No surrender,” and we are glad to find that 
at the end of his charge he invites inquiry and reform. 
But we cannot see that his arguments at all meet the case 
against the Irish Church, or make out any claim for it on 
the ground of justice or expediency. He says the practical 
question is not whether the Establishment ought to be main- 
tained, but whether any other course is open which is not 
beset with greater difficulties. We must either abandon the 
principle of Church establishments, or establish the Church of 
Rome, or establish the Church of England concurrently with 
other communions. Each of these courses he finds open 
to some objections. We do not know that his objec- 
tions are cogent, but we complain of them as obscur- 
ing the real point at issue. The argument against the 
Irish Church is not that it is imperfect, or unpopular, or 
indifferent, or inordinately wealthy, but that it is a monstrous 
injustice. Bishop Fitzgerald never once alludes to the fact 
that a very small minority monopolizes the ecclesiastical 
revenues of the country. He never thinks that the total 
per-centage of Protestants to the population of Ireland is 
22-23, that the per-centage of members of the Established 
Church is only 11°96, and that of Roman Catholics, 77°69. 
He never remembers that the net revenue of the English 
Church in Ireland is about 450,000/., and that there are some 
200 parishes containing no members of the Church which has 
these endowments. He never makes even a passing allusion 
to the case of parishes having a population of 644 souls, of 
whom only 31 are members of the Church of England, and 
where the net value of the living is 266/., nor to the case of 
parishes which contain 13 members of the English Church 
and give their incumbent astipend of 254/. With such results 
it is idle to ask what we would substitute for the Irish 
Church, and how we would avoid the present anomalies. If 
religion is to include justice, it must renounce the practice of 
taxing an unwilling majority to keep up a Church from which 
they derive no benefit, and which is a standing reproach to 
their convictions. If our religion is true, and that of the Irish 
is an error, let our religion proclaim its truth by observing 
the precepts of the Gospel. If we are to be missionaries in 
Ireland, let us act to the Irish at least as fairly as we should 
act towards the heathen. We do not begin by tithing the 
Zulus, or seize their cattle in the name of pure Christianity. 
Even if it is right to maintain the principle of an establish- 
ment in Ireland, as Bishop Fitzgerald argues, by way of dis- 
countenancing the voluntary system, we ought to guard 
against helping the voluntary system by making the principle 
of establishments detestable, and against sapping the founda- 
tions of our own cause by proving that our cause must inevit- 
ably be evil. 

It is strange that Bishop Fitzgerald does not see the analogy 
he has himself suggested between the penal laws and the 
Church establishment. ‘I am convinced,” he says, and he 


has full reason to say it, “that all other causes of our want 
of success put together were as nothing in comparison with 
the fatal blighting influence of the penal laws—laws framed 





apparently for the express purpose of crushing down the 
Roman Catholic population into a state of hopeless poverty, 
ignorance, discontent, and undying hostility to everything 
that bore the hateful name of English.” And then he tells 
us in the next page that since the removal of the penal laws 
our Church has visibly improved in activity and efficiency. 
Is not the reason plain? The unnatural protection was re- 
moved from the Church, the unnatural oppression from 
the people. The Church saw that if it would do anything it 
must work for it. It must not be contented with punish- 
ing, or expecting the State to punish, all who differed 
from it; it could not count on retaining its former members 
from their having no other place to go to, or on securing the 
allegiance of all who preferred comfort and security to faith 
and hardships. The people began to breathe freely, and’ to 
experience the most trying test of sincerity. It is most sig- 
nificant that the proportion of Catholics to Protestants has 
rather decreased than increased since the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities. “By a return made to the Irish House 
of Lords in 1732,” writes Sydney Smith in 1820, “the pro- 
portion of Catholics to Protestants was not two to one. It is 
now four to one.” But it is that no longer. The repeal of 
the penal laws has been bearing its fruits, and that frightful 
injustice no longer adds to the number of our enemies. Can 
any one doubt that if the exclusive endowments were taken 
away from the Church of England, and if the people were not 
only suffered to worship, but to support their own worship, 
some similar results would be experienced? Bishop Fitz- 
gerald is not afraid that the Protestant Church would dis- 
appear if left without State support, but he thinks it would 
be worked by the agency of Exeter Hall, and would not im- 
prove either the tone of the Protestant community or the 
temper of the Roman Catholic priesthood. But is this any 
argument for keeping up a Church which encourages the worst 
side of Exeter Hall, which debases the Protestant community 
by enlisting it on the side of injustice, and which gives the 
Catholic priesthood ample excuse for angry tempers? We 
have no wish to see Exeter Hall compassing sea and land to 
make one proselyte, but it is worse when it holds land for that 
purpose. Preaching a crusade is more obnoxious than preach- 
ing a mission, and bigotry is bad enough without being armed 
with the powers of persecution. 

Still less is it an answer to the argument against the Irish 
Church to say that the Establishment is only a part of the 
quarrel with England. Bishop Fitzgerald asserts that “the 
dangerous body whose minds are poisoned with a rancour 
against what they call British ascendancy ”’ are hostile to the 
Church only asa part of the great frame of Imperial policy, 
‘and perhaps there is no part which they regard with less 
hostility.” Of all holders of property in Ireland the ecclesi- 
astical ones give the least annoyance ; they are intelligent and 
respectable, they are resident, they oppress nobody, they are 
liberal employers, and they reward local industry. ‘‘No doubt, 
as holders of property under what is regarded: as an English 
settlement, as identified by interest and education with English 
law and English sentiment, we come in for our share of hatred 
against everything English. But ours is certainly not the 
largest share.” Here, again, we ask, isit possible that Bishop 
Fitzgerald does not see the reason? Can he doubt why the 
enemies of everything English spare the real English grievance, 
the only remaining piece, not of Irish wrong, but of English 
iniquity ? Such a thing is capital to agitators. It is the one 
part of the system they would not have changed for millions. 
But even if the mass of the people sympathized with this 
view, even if the surrender of Church property would not affect 
the feelings of Ireland, common justice demands that we should 
do our duty. The only way that we can see in which a palace 
of silver can be built on the wall of the Establishment, or its 
door can be enclosed with boards of cedar, is one far less 
fanciful than that suggested by Bishop Verschoyle, but much 
nearer to the words of the image. A free Church in Ireland, 
addressing itself to the hearts of men by its zeal for pure reli- 
gion, by its self-denial, by its charity; welcoming adherents, 
but not luring them by specious pretences; respecting the 
opinions of others, but establishing the truth of its own, 
would be, indeed, as precious as silver, as fragrant as cedar. 
That it would do more for “the great cause of true religion 
and godliness,” which Bishop Fitzgerald wishes to advance, 
than a Church which is a scandal to English Liberals and an 
oppression to Irish Catholics, which takes tithes from the people 
in order to insult the convictions of the people, and carries on 
a warfare against chapels such as one of its own sons reminds 
it would not be tolerated against brothels, must be evident to 
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receivers. Rice can with difficulty be landed on the coast, but no 
exertion will distribute it through a country as large as Ireland, 
without roads, with a soil in which a cart sinks to the axle, 
with dying cattle, and with no trustworthy agency. Remember 
THE HORROR IN ORISSA. with what difficulty we, with our boundless wealth and 
civilized appliances, kept the population of Ireland alive, and 
imagine that difficulty intensified by the absence of Euro- 
peans, of transport cattle, of roads, of any means whatever of 
distinguishing between just and unjust claims. The native 
gentry are crushed like the peasants, for they have no rents, 
and money will not buy food, the Europeans are half-a-score 
in number, and if they were a thousand could not make rice ; 
there is nothing for the villager in the interior but flight, and 
flight is too often merely a slower death. The unhappy wretch, 
accompanied by a mother who never walked five miles, and 
who shakes with fear at every rustle of the trees, followed by 
a wife who has borne five children before she is eighteen, 
and carrying perhaps three, certainly two children, has to 
walk in his exhausted state over hills and through jungle, 


sole landlord, could yet allow things to arrive at such a pass. | across deep ravines and under the blinding tropical rain, 
Twenty thousand persons have fled out of the suffering districts perhaps a hundred miles to the coast. First, one child 
to the capital, there to be fed in crowds by the gentry, who, | falls, then another, then the third is thrown away, then 
pital, i gentry . y, § 
thrifty to meanness in aught else, think misfortuny would | the old mother lies down to die, as the Times describes, 
follow them if they turned away an applicant for food. They | and even thus lightened the journey cannot be done under 
give it in doles at the gates as the convents used to do in| five, six, or seven days, all passed without shelter, and 
Europe, the crowd of starving people is swollen by all the | without sleep, save such as can be had under the never ending, 
beggars for miles around, the mob waits often for hours, the drifting, blinding, maddening rain,—rain which comes down 
distributors are too few, and there ensues a mad stampede, | as if it had volition, rain such as floods a whole district, or 
amid which men are thrown down, women trampled, babies | system of districts, in a night. That is a week of grass or 
crushed, while in front the donors’ servants ply their clubs | jungle leaves. If he had a bag of rice left the peasant would 
remorselessly to reduce the half mad mob, pushing, fighting. | not abandon his home, there is none to be got by the way, and 
y — D, pushing, ighting a got byt ay: 
screaming, and blaspheming, into something like manageable | unless he is fortunate enough to catch fish, he lives like the 
order. Thirty-two paupers were killed in one rush in one | wild fowl or the ducks. Exhausted by utter fatigue, by a rain 
day, and their deaths recorded in a line or two of the | to which he is as susceptible as an English fine lady, by hunger, 
local papers as a passing incident. Half the day wasted|and by the diarrhea which in the East follows fatigue, he 
in obtaining the dole, the naked, shivering wretches shuffle | adds one, or two, if his wife has survived, to the crowd in the 
away to the plain, where a camp has been formed for | station, camped in the mud, beaten by the police,—who are not 
them, a camp of sheds, where, under the pitiless down-pour of | exactly inhuman, but are at their wits’ end to enforce order, and 
the Bengal rains, with no water but what they obtain from the | fall back on violence,—without shelter, without spirits, in the 
ditches, no spirits or medicine, half suffocated in their own | end without food, for the supplies often break down, and the 
ordure, the “ starvelings ” await that awful burst of cholera wretches fly on again, dropping at the ferry, dropping on the 
ry —- as - ona _ _ = oe will a or my jungle = to bapa dropping in = go 
ater be cleared away from Calcutta. Yet these poor wretches | and the mad crushes to obtain the day’s meal. To all who 
are lucky, if it is lucky to keep alive under circumstances like | know Orissa there are suggestions of misery in those few 
o— Hundreds perish in the flight to their only refuge. | statistics of the Times’ correspondent such as would make 
t is not impossible that the number given as picked up in| them sick with pity and fear, but that the Anglo-Indian, like 
— refers to a collection of such refugees waiting for | the Anglo-American, never does and never can realize to him- 
ats, or food, or death, sleeping in the mud, and drinking | self the misery of a dark race as he can that of a white one. 
polluted water, utterly without stamina to resist the low fever | He will do anything to relieve it, as he would to relieve a 
or racking diarrhoa which under such circumstances fastens | horse or a favourite dog, and he is the most liberal pf 
on every Bengalee, and the best protection against which| mankind, giving from a sense of atonement as well as 
would be the spirits most of them will not drink and none of | carelessness of money, but he has the capacity of driv- 
ae ean buy. At the great ferry Ooloobariah eight or|ing the horror from his mind as he could not drive 
ten bodies in a morning is a sight which moves no one, | the sufferings of his own people. If he sees a boat-load 
women die in the market under the relieving officers’ eyes, in- | of natives drowning, as io, we drown every pilgrim season 
spector and police “looking on in stolid indifference,” or rather | at the ferries, he risks his life to help them; but if he fails he 
in a state of mortal fear lest they should be called on to defile | goes to dinner with a passing nt but no more permanent 
their ceremonial purity by touching a dead body. That is| emotion than he gets from studying the “wreck of the 
- = — incidental horrors of such a scene in | Medusa” in the Louvre. The local Government acts just in 
rags ; nly one caste can touch a corpse, its members are | that spirit, —gives money, sends rice, offers employment, but 
ew, generally one or two families per village, no one else can | does not throw itself into that fury of effort which it would 
ea hago sof ag ont to do the work, and when the pesti-| do were the white community, for example, starving; pities 
nr on - “* ; = nm . on ~— é a oo — a and — ema gp ie ee does y use the age 
ives, dies must either eft in the street or pushed | exertion necessary to reach the interior, and goes quietly ow 
= ong “ into the nearest ditch, to poison the atmosphere | of the scene of suffering to its cool lounge among the hills, 
or miles, e scenes in the interior under these circum-j| where desk work can be done as easily as in Calcutta, but 
ee pon aging horrible, for flight is almost} where personal leadership in the work of saving the people is 
mpossibie, e people are absolutely dependent on their | impossible. 
_, They have scarcely any external trade, except in the Where is the remedy for a horror of this kind, a horror 
— which has failed them, very little currency, heavy debts, | which has recurred three times in twelve years? We confess 
and no habit of thrift. As long as the crops last, and the| we know of none which is at once possible and will act 
pe can be fed, they are comfortable, but when they fail, |tapidly. Money could be sent out perhaps in time to meet 
an . as sometimes happens, for two years in succession the sky | pestilence, but ten sharp lines from Lord Cranborne to the 
=A rass and the earth iron, the distress is as that of the | local Government would have twenty times the effect in pro- 
ea peg the Desert. First, the forage goes, and the cattle, | ducing alike energy and funds. Irrigation, as usual, is pro- 
- . “ ruin of cultivation, and not to the relief of the people, | nounced the panacea, and doubtless irrigation is beneficial, but 
a me —_ plough, and the villagers cannot eat beef. Then it must be preceded by a perpetual settlement, or the people 
a muhajun, or grain-dealer’s store, the only reserve in the | will see in it very wisely a perpetual excuse for the exaction of 
hie = empties itself, after the villagers have plunged irre.| more rent. The fear of a rise even now has stopped all the 
cal thn in debt to him for food, then the seed corn goes, | works the people could have done themselves, wells, and water- 
wh oe there is death. There is no poor law, no | courses, and tanks for storage, and the Lieutenant-Governor him- 
2 m of supplying food if there were. People cannot eat self told the people the fear was just, for the assessment must be 
pees, even were the payers not as completely ruined as the ' raised. Who is going to spend borrowed money in producing 








all who are not pledged to the present system, and must some- 
times force itself upon the minds of Bishops and clergy. 





fPHE horrible part of this Orissa famine is that it creates no 
[ horror. If any one wants to understand the root evil of 
foreign domination, let him read the excellent letter from Cal- 
cutta published in the Zimes of the 21st inst., and remember 
that it has produced less sensation in England than the starva- 
tion of any poor old woman in Bethnal Green. The writer states 
on official authority that in a province which we have owned 
for sixty years, and in three counties which we have governed 
for a hundred, throughout Orissa, and Midnapore, and Balasore, 
and Jelasore, and part even of Nuddea, men are dying of hunger 
in crowds. Nine hundred dead bodies were, the correspondent 
affirms, picked up in one day in the streets of Balasore. Even 
if the figure given is a mistake for ninety it is horrible enough 
to justify insurrection against the Government which, being 
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more corn, if the moment he has done it that is an excuse for 
increasing a rental levied not by distraint, but by deprivation 
of the estate? But if English speculators and philanthropists 
imagine it easy to irrigate a country as large as Ireland, or 
with a thin population to get a heavy profit out of the work, 
they are under a delusion from which their first dividends will 
wake them very unpleasantly. As means of communication 
the canals might be made absolutely invaluable, but they 
would not pay, except on a vast scale and after years of wait- 
ing, and if Government undertakes them it must make them 
for India, instead of Orissa only, and not unnaturally shrinks 
from a task to which all existing efforts would be trivial. 
Roads would be beneficial in Orissa, and so would harbours, 
and light tramways, and, perhaps more than all except 
harbours, which are grievously required to allow of trade, 
canals, but the Government of India is overweighted, and 
shrinks appalled from new toils. It has a continent to 
govern, and is asked also to make its water-courses. With 
a revenue half that of France it has had to build railways 
over a territory as large as Europe west of the Vistula, 
and is now required to carry out by guarantees a system of 
irrigation, in which, if it is properly done, that of Lombardy 
would be a scarcely appreciable corner. It must be done no 
doubt, at least in districts liable to famine, but anybody who 
supposes it can be readily done, without long consideration, 
intense effort, the creation of huge departments whose work 
will last through years and extend over great kingdoms, knows 
nothing whatever of the necessities of India. The element of 
vastness there crushes effort by appalling the imagination. 
Every province is a kingdom, every parish a county, every 
scarcity a famine covering whole races, till the strongest men 
give up in despair, or, as in Orissa, set in motion what small 
machinery there is at hand, and there leave it. Effective 
relief in Orissa would have required an army of distributors 
and the expenditure of a campaign, and the Government 
shrinks, All there is to do is to urge on all means of commu- 
nication, so that at least one province may not starve while 
another frets over wheat rotting for want of means of export, 
to make what railways we can, cut what canals we can, and 
choose governors who recognize that famine in a great province 
should be met, like an invasion, by personal appearance in the 
field. If we have a clear duty towards the natives of India, 
keeping them alive is one, and this duty has in the case of 
Orissa certainly not been performed. Ninety bodies in Bala- 
sore streets picked up in one day, all bodies of people dead of 
starvation! British rule in India is not yet perfect while such 
things can be, and England not complain. 








THE WINTER GARDEN OF EUROPE. 


| ages is about to have ready access to a vast Winter Garden. 
Round the northernmost bay of the Mediterranean, from 
Genoa to Nice, stretches a territory which Italians, with their 
strange pride of words, term, as if it were the sole coast either of 
Italy or Europe, the Riviera. Some ninety milesin length, and of 
a breadth varying with every geographer’s fancy from two miles to 
thirty, this region is appointed by nature to be the winter garden 
of Europe. There, in a strictly northern latitude, amidst a scene 
which at every alternate turn suggests Syria or Norway, North 
and South have met and kissed each other. Straight up from the 
coast of the Mediterranean, with its blue waters and atmosphere 
so clear that the puzzled brain begins to doubt whether horizon is 
a universal term, rise the Ligurian Alps, sometimes with the abrupt- 
ness of a wall, more often with the gently receding swell of an 
English hill ; and amidst their indentations, in short deep valleys, 
by the sides of ravines, on low plateaus, above jutting promon- 
tories, on momentary intervals of lowland, lie a succession of spots 
which the union of all that is picturesque in the North with all that 
is glowing in the South has turned into scenes of almost unearthly 
beauty. Out of Ceylon there is nothing like them, and even in 
Ceylon, the Asiatic paradise, which seems as if it were the crea- 
tion of painters and poets let loose for once to realize their 
thoughts, the sea plays no such part. There is one spot on the 
Riviera where the traveller, slowly toiling up the hill from 
Italy, comes on a scene such as no painter would, for his own 
reputation’s sake, dare to paint. Above him stretches a rock, not 
in reality very high, say 1,200 feet sheer, but from its formation 
apparently limitless, such as might be the final ridge of some 
mighty Alp, bare, and wind-worn, and stern, without a tree or a 
blade, with deep rifts, and narrow fissures, and vast overhanging 
boulders, which look, and have looked for centuries, as if a child’s 
finger might send them crashing and destroying down to the sea. 





Backwards and forwards stretch endless orchards, orchards where 
orange and chestnut, grape and apple, olive and cherry, palm and 
peach, mingle as elsewhere on earth they mingle only in a picture 
of the passed-away Eden. Down from the spectator’s side stretch 
to the sea vast hanging gardens, furrowed with torrent and cas- 
cade, glowing with greens of every shade, from the gloomy emerald 
of the ilex to the topaz-like flash of the acacia and the agate 
grey of the olive—saddest of trees, whose leaves look in Septem. 
ber as if they had whitened like human hair with misery—the 
glorious depth of the chestnut, and the thin brightness of the 
palm, which looks somehow always as if God had made it the 
colour of the desert and man had painted it to avoid the associa- 
tion. Below, beyond the gardens and the ravines, and the narrow 
belt of whitening sand just visible from that height like a strip of 
ribbon, lie first the bright sea, with the mountains of Corsica a 
hundred and thirty miles away acting as horizon, and closer six bays, 
each a ‘‘ table” of sapphire so ‘ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 
that the mind refuses to believe but that the water would lie blue 
in the palm, each set in its strong definite setting of brown rocks 
or grey olive woods. So absolute is the calm, so sharply clear all 
outlines, so silent air and sea, that it is only by strong mental 
effort the man of cities can convince himself that it is not a paint- 
ing, but a real bit of the world, of the world which contains East 
London, fogs, poor-houses, and many another hideousness. Every 
turn for miles is a new beauty, the carriage now plunging 
through a vineyard where, in September, the grapes hang 
on the tall trees in fringes till the occasional glades look 
like cathedral aisles festooned for a festival, now a cliff 
straight and sheer as the walls of a middle-age fortress, 
now a promontory where the road is actually out at sea, anda 
false step would drop you a thousand feet into your grave amidst 
that blue water, too lazy to ripple, too sleepy to send its murmur 
up to you, a sea crossed at every turn with long lines of silver, 
which indicate, we presume, currents, but which look as if ships 
had passed along them thousands of years ago and their keels had 
graved the sapphire. And then a plunge downward at speed, 
till you reach first the range of the sea’s murmur, then the flash 
of the tiny waves you could not see above, and then the floor of 
an amphitheatre, with sand and sea for base, mountains for 
benches, and groves for audience, waving, bending, shivering as 
with excitement, above them. This writer has seen many coun- 
tries, but nothing quite approaching to the highest five miles of the 
Riviera, nothing in which he felt so completely the sense at once 
of grandeur and peace, of sternness and harmony, of isolation from 
cities, and yet of human proximity. The dark red rock is as of 
the desert, but every inch of soil is cultivated with thrifty care ; 
the sun blazes down as in Algiers or Palestine, but the breeze is 
soft and cool; the road is as silent as a pass in Skye, yet you are 
never out of sight of some village, or big ship, or villa nestling 
amidst the fruit-covered ravines. In these villages it never freezes, 
and the leaves never seem to fall, renewing themselves as in Asia, 
without visible sign, save the gradual change of shade from aqua- 
marine to emerald and back again. Over San Remo in particular 
there hovers a perpetual silent summer, summer as of an island in 
the South Seas, but with a capacity of escape in half an hour of 
climbing up into sharper breezes, and more bracing coldness, and 
an endless prospect of rock, and valley, and velvet sea. Nice is 
getting too big, the dust is as one of the plagues of Egypt, the 
mosquitoes are intolerably greedy, and the inhabitants are as 
greedy as the mosquitoes; and Mentone has little room. San 
Remo, where all the features of the Riviera are concentrated, 
where the palm grows in profusion, and the shore offers 
acres of sloping sand to the bather, and ten minutes take 
you on to the hills, and you can see at one glance orange 
groves and pine forest, and the people have the genuine 
softness of Italy, and there is room to nestle villas by the hun- 
dred, and the communes are wild to make Europe recognize that 
Providence has made their hills the true refuge from the North, 
will, we predict, be the centre of the winter garden yet to be laid 
out by the collected wealth of the whole North. Other spots are 
as beautiful, there are nooks by the score where sea, and moun- 
tain, aud grove intermingle in endless rivalry of beauty and 
colour, where the sea lies in the mountain, and the grove is on a 
peninsula, and the red rock hangs down as if it longed for rest in 
the water, and every breeze shakes salt spray from the olives, but 
San Remo has the climate which nourishes the palm without its 
accompanying languor. San Remo is the perfect bridal chamber 
of North and South, of mountain and shore, of soft luxury and 
desolate grandeur. We dare say there are men to whom it would 
be disagreeable, in whom that luxury of atmosphere would pro- 
duce a relaxed fibre, to whom Skye is far more enticing than 
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Hawaii. But to the infinite majority of Englishmen, who long for a 
bath of the sunny South, who feel that the cold wind and grey sky are 
by themselves perpetual reminders of exertion, who weary of active 
waves, and hills which suggest toil, and woods so dark that the eye 
hungers for light, who cannot find in the North genuine idleness, 
that idleness of lotus-eaters, which wraps body and brain in the 
glorious luxury of conscious sleep, there is, we believe, on earth no 
region like the Riviera. There at least they may enjoy the one 
sensual pleasure of which Englishmen know nothing—a climate 
which makes existence a luxury, in which they may, awake, feel 
the rest of sleep, realize the truth forgotten since childhood, that 
nature, with all her moods, has somewhere in her a lullaby. Life 
in San Remo for a month is a month’s day-dreaming. 
It will soon be accessible. The works of the extraordinary line 
of railway from Genoa, a line with scores of tunnels, dozens of 
viaducts, now flung actually into the sea, and then plunging out of 
sight into the bowels of huge cliffs, is more than half completed. 
The tunnels with an exception or two seem all made, the viaducts 
are finished, the rails are piled, and though the works have been 
suspended for want of funds, they must, now that peace 
is concluded, speedily be renewed. At present access is 
easy by steamer from Nice, when the wild Italian dread of 
cholera, a dread which is like lunacy, which makes the Genoese 
try to drown apothecaries, and induces some communes of the 
Riviera to establish a cordon of gendarmes to prevent intercourse 
with the external world, does not suspend the steamers. But 
apart from them intercommunication is slow, dear, and bad. The 
drive along the Corniche road is perhaps the most magnificent in 
Europe, but to accomplish it in thorough comfort costs half-a- 
crown a mile, the speed is only thirty miles a day, and the road, 
good as it is, makes the toes of nervous people tingle. To a very 
considerable section of mankind, a drive of four days on the edge 
of a bridge without a parapet, a bridge often a thousand feet 
above the water, is not acceptable, and in winter the road is occa- 
sionally dangerous. The snow falls heavily on the upper terraces, 
the skid slides as on ice, and if the carriage once gets a momen- 
tum of its own down the declivities, half an inch too much may hurl 
carriage and horses and passengers sheer off the cliff, for a fall on 
rocks lying at the depth of ten Monuments below. Besides, the 
absence of a railway makes the post slow and irregular, interferes 
with one’s Times, diminishes the supply of books, and breaks into 
the sleepy luxury one is seeking with the remembrance that we 
could not start for home at an hour’s warning. The railway 
finished, San Remo will be in unbroken connection with Paris, 
Naples, Moscow, and all places between those points, in fact with 
the whole civilized world. The telegraph is already complete, 
having been finished by an engineer who, one cannot help think- 
ing, had in his appreciation of the weird side of the scenery become 
half mad, At all events, instead of quietly carrying his wires 
along the road, he has in many instances flung them, God alone 
knows how, from hill to hill, so that you see them hanging 
vover the valleys like cobwebs dropped from heaven, producing 
the strangest impression. Let the route be once finished, and 
the French, German, and Italian Companies recognize the policy 
of through tickets at rates a little more moderate, and San Remo 
will become the winter garden, the Southern bath, the half tropical 
paradise of the whole of Europe. There is ample room to build, 
and if anybody in England with a million or so wants an invest- 
ment for his money, let him before the railway is finished buy and 
build along the Riviera, get hold of some of those ravine sides, and 
low hill-tops, and the grove-covered plateaus which nestle down fifty 
feet from the sea at every turn between Nice and Savona. If the 
climate does not make him for the first time doubt whether money 
is the supreme good, whether an English labourer is the happiest 
of human beings, whether leisure be after all an evil, he will make 
a fortune such as a native of the Riviera never imagined, such as a 
Riviera hotel-keeper, whose dreams must be of successful swin- 
dling, never saw even in his sleep. 





THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS. 

N R. GEE, Vicar of Abbots Langley, Rural Dean, author of 

at least one sensible little religious book, and evidently an 
accomplished as well as a pious man, has undertaken to help 
clergymen of the present day in producing useful sermons, by the 
publication of a little work* devoted to that subject. We cannot 
say that we should look for any great improvement from the adop- 
tion of Mr. Gee’s advice, ‘ judicious’ though no doubt it often is. 
Mr. Gee is somewhat shocked with a sentence which he quotes, — 





* Our Sermons: an Atiem Const "ami 
4 pt to Consider Familiarly but Reverently the Preacher's 
Work in the Present Day. By Rey. R. Gee, M.A., Oxon, Loudon: Loeguate. a 





we believe from a remark made in these columns,—that “ there is 
a gulf between the clerical and the ordinary male mind, which is 
deep and daily deepening,” and though he professes to be anxious 
to fill up such gulf, if such gulf there be, it is obvious that his 
qualifying doubt as to its existence is inconsistent with his power 
to recognize it in anything like its full magnitude. Indeed, as we 
turn over the pages of Mr. Gee's work, we feel, with every respect 
for him, that he has never entered into that profound feeling of 
despondency with which most laymen of the present day await 
the transition of the clergyman from the reading desk to the 
pulpit. Our own impression is, that whatever other difficulties 
there might be in the arrangement, average sermons are not likely 
to become really useful until clergymen take it year and year about 
with laymen in the thick of actual every-day life. As it is, they 
lead a sort of charmed existence, scarcely hearing at all the habitual 
comments and opinions of the living world on the lives and actions 
of ordinary men, or hearing them only through lips which com- 
municate them with conventional expressions of condemnation and 
regret so as to break the jar upon the nerves. What of living evil 
they know accurately is either the chronic evil of a social con- 
dition far beneath their own, and on which, therefore, they look 
without any sense of temptation, without any realizing insight,— 
or, on the other hand, what they remember of their own youthful 
days at the University, which, again, has probably lost half its 
reality for them, and which they have pushed aside, neatly 
classified under the head of ‘sins of youth.’ What men who 
half-vainly seek to effect some sort of unity between the 
prayers and lessons of the Sunday and the actual work 
of the week miss so much in the sermon, is, any attempt 
to realize in detail how either the spiritual revelation or 
the moral teaching of Christ is to be applied to the totally 
new forms of life which have arisen in the present day. In the 
first place, science, striding rapidly along, is doing much to alter 
the form in which men conceive the relation of causes and effects 
in both the outer and the inner world,—doing much to substitute 
what Mr. Grove calls the principle of “perfect continuity ” for 
the phenomena which the Prayer Book assumes, in its prayers for 
rain, fine weather, &c., to depend wholly on the direct voli- 
tion of the Almighty,—and, again, to sap even the belief in 
individual freedom and responsibility by a kind of predestination 
totally different from that of St. Paul’s epistles. And in the next 
place, the highly complex forms of our newest civilization intro- 
duce a variety of shades of duty and sentiment on the one hand, and 
of moral evil and selfishness on the other, which were far enough 
from the moral horizon of the Apostles, who sold all that they had 
to give to the poor and had all things in common. These, if they 
are to be judged by the standard of Christ at all, demand a very 
discriminating and powerful grasp of Christian principles, and a 
very clear insight into the superficial difference of widely di¥er- 
gent circumstances, before they can be judged satisfactorily and 
fairly. To effect these reconciliations is the task of the preacher 
of the present day, if he has a task at all. Of course it will be 
one thing to effect it for an agricultural labourer to whom science 
is a blank and the complex society of the day only a rumour, and to 
effect it for thinking merchants, or barristers, or politicians, or lite- 
rary men. We donot know that the former is less difficult than 
the latter, and it might well be more difficult. To translate 
Christian faith and principles into the very life of an ordinary 
farm labourer, may often need a greater effort than to translate 
them into the thoughts of a class whose culture the clergyman 
shares. But this is what the sermon should do, if it does any- 
thing. It should bridge over the practical chasm between the 
revelation of eighteen hundred years ago and the living spiritual 
thoughts of to-day. It should attempt, more or less, to make us 
feel what St. Paul or our Lord Himself would have said to our 
modern perplexities of either faith or duty. If it cannot do this 
it is not preaching, but antiquarian commentary. And this, we 
are afraid, is still Mr. Gee’s model of what a sermon should be. 
He has no conception at all of the need in question. He feels, as 
we all feel, that the spirit of the psalms, and prayers, and lessons 
of the Church enters into us to some extent without any effort 
beyond that of clearly understanding them, and when he comes 
to the sermon he has little further idea than to help us to 
an exposition and illustration of the meaning. But the truth 
is that while the language of prayer may well be the 
same throughout the centuries, since it is the language of 
want, and helplessness, and thanksgiving,—the sermon has little, 
if any use, unless it makes clear to the conscience and the 
understanding the immediate and detailed bearing of these 
feelings on the thought and conduct,—in one word, on the charac- 
teristic life of to-day. It is better to carry away undimmed 
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the immediate influence of prayer upon the heart, than to hear an | alas! we know that sort of sermon which begins with a little 
address full of stereotyped forms of speech which only dilutes | geographical or antiquarian explanation. We remember a sermon 
the Bible or the Prayer Book, and does nothing in the way of | that we once heard on St. Paul’s healing of the maniac girl who 
bridging the chasm between the present and the past. Yet this| practised divination at Philippi, which began with a long disser- 
is the way Mr. Gee advises his clerical readers to start in the | tation on the architecture of the little oratories or buildings for 
preparation of sermons :— prayer which the Jews used to erect by river banks and in other 
solitary spots, a dissertation supposed to be propos of a different 
profession. Let the text be S, Luke ix. 23, ‘If any man will come after translation of the words which the common version renders ‘ where 
m9, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.’ | prayer was wont to be made,’ the preacher preferring to translate 
‘If any man will come after me.’ Here are offered to every man who| it ‘where there was an oratory.’ This question of whether St, 
wills to take Christ as his leader three directions, which are Christ's | Paul went out to ‘‘a place where prayer was wont to be made,” 
own mind in the matter. 1. ‘Let him deny himself.’ He must begin | or to a specific building for that purpose, evidently does not and 
by denying his own wishes, tastes, and inclinations. 2. ‘Let him take | could not matter a button to any Englishman of the nineteenth 
up his cross daily.’ Let him make his account for continual trials and century ; but if you’ve gone through “the Greek commentaries,” and 
troubles on small points, rather than some one great thing which will ‘English works” of the same kind, and “modern sermons” on the 
begin and end his Christian conflict. 3. ‘Let him follow me.’ Let him | same text, and made good any little “ geographical point,”—all 
tread in my footsteps, and try to imitate mo. Let bim take my life a8 | J hich no doubt is quite harmless, may even be praiseworthy, so long 
his pattern, and his death will bring him to where I now sit in glory. ‘ : iting 7 : 
This mode of treatment will, I believe, save the widest subject from * it does not deceive you = to the relative impo rtance of anti- 
being cramped or parcelled out into small divisions, and also from being quarian points and the principles of our modern life and duty, ’ 
lost in vague generalities ; and again, I say, we may be thankful as —the chances are that you have got up so many little critica 
preachers and hearers for the banks and bounds which the text affords | #24 antiquarian interests on points of minute scholarship 
to the exuberance of some imaginations.” and shades of interpretation, that you have in the meantime 
No doubt there is a great deal to be thankful for in having pushed any urgent puzzle of — -day life on which the 
‘““banks and bounds.” As a thoughtful man once said when he was tad le of the Apostle bears, quite into the background. 
condoled with on the length of the sermon, ‘‘ Yes; but it was very When you've quite done with the river on which Philipgt 
good of him to stop at all, for there was no reason why he should ;” stood, and the p roseuche which perhaps stood on its banks, 
—but still, for our parts, we think this the only kind of thankfulness and the purple dye which Lydis and the people of Thya- 
which such a treatment of the text as Mr. Gee suggests inspires. tira used,’ and the nature of the maniacal disease from 
We confess we always shiver with horror when a worthy clergyman whieh the fortune-telling girl suffered, and the advantages of 
improves the text by amputating the first clause of it, and asking . ay gf & tego Bees colels, eal —_ a oe ae 
his dear brethren to dwell first upon that. We would as soon have | 4°78" twaddle, sa twadidle of sane only with reference sa 
beauty of form or face anatomized feature by feature, and limb by | *®® light which Christianity Aes capable of shedding over 
limb, to help us to comprehend it, or deal with a poem in the same modern faith and duty, a got sto that regular rut of 
fashion. Suppose any one took Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty,— didactic prosing which renders it nearly impossible to get home 
xg Secdiawet é ice of God.” to any pressing spiritual want of to-day at all. Who does nob 
Stern daughter of the voice o ’ shudder when a sermon begins with points of this sort, discussions. 
—and murdered it after the same fashion, beginning,—“ Stern. | as to the kind of seed-hopper which might have been used by the 
Here is the leading thought on the mind of the poet when the| sower when he went forth to sow, or the sort of seed indicated by 
form of duty suggests itself. He begins by calling her stern, that | what our version calls mustard-seed, which grew up into a big tree,. 
is, rigid in her requirements, not willing to admit excuses, but com- | or how much the two pence were worth which the Good Samaritan 
manding and feeling a right to command. Secondly, stern as} took out and gave to the innkeeper at Jericho? 'There’s no harm 
she is, she is a ‘daughter’ not self-originated, not God, but] in knowing these things, and there are clergymen who can pass 
deriving all her being, all her right to command, from another. | naturally from them to deeper subjects. But they are very few, 
Thirdly, we see who that other is, it is the voice of God,” &c., &c., | and even with them the transition is forced and unnatural. 
ad infinitum. If any one commented ona great poem in thisway,| The truth is that clerical counsellors of clergymen have, we 
would he not quickly nauseate all hearers or readers of it, and con-| take it, a false idea of the very nature of the preacher’s duty. 
nect it in their minds with all things ugly, mutilated, and deformed? | Mr. Gee, for instance, draws the usual strongly marked line be- 
Yet this is how our preachers, in their anxiety for some sort of | tween the ‘inspiration’ of the Apostles and any gift that modern mem 
method, make a rule of pulverizing the words of Christ and the Pro- | may hope for. All that the Apostles said, they said, as he thinks, 
phets and Apostles, in the absence of any attempt to apply their} without a thought of preparation ; all that modern preachers say 
thoughts and truths in their broadest and most comprehensive aspect | must be due to industry and art :—‘‘ Is it not the case that almost 
to the actual worries and puzzles, spiritual, moral, and intellectual, | every act we do falls under the denomination of Inspiration, or of 
of the present day. It would be far more to the purpose, if our | Instinct, or of Art? Can any other province be set forth and 
preachers would kindly omit this horrible explanatory mutilation | certain actions claimed as belonging rather to a fourth estate? 
of the simplest possible sayings, and point out instead what prac- | That which is done under inspiration is beyond the reach of 
tically our Lord meant to indicate to Galilean disciples by the| instruction. We cannot be so presumptuous as to prescribe to 
phrase ‘ taking up the cross daily,’ and how far sacrifices of the | an Apostle how he should preach. We cannot suppose that he- 
same order, which may be called ‘ taking up the cross’ without any | preached a better sermon at one time than another. It was, we 
real exaggeration, are or are not required of us now. Weimagine| know, the special instruction given to the first preachers of the 
clergymen would find a vast deal more help from following the clue | Gospel that they should trust unreservedly to the Divine afflatus 
of a single spiritual puzzle, whether social, moral, or theological, | that should be upon them. Preparation for a discourse would 
which they had encountered in their own daily lives, and attempted | be faithlessness . . . . All else besides the acts of inspiration 
to solve in the spirit of Christian teaching, than from spiritually | and of instinct—all that man does, or contrives, or writes, 
parsing all the sentences in the New Testament after the manner} or says, in the simple exercise of those reasonable powers 
suggested by Mr. Gee. which God has given us—is open to improvement.” We con- 
How little Mr. Gee apprehends the main want in sermons of | fess we do not in the least accept this broad distinction. There 
the present day, as felt by laymen, may be gathered from the} is a command of Christ to His disciples to trust to the moment 
following recommendation :—‘‘ So soon as your subject is fixed, | for what they shall say in their own defence under civil pro- 
go carefully through your library upon the point chosen. Begin | secution—‘t When they shall deliver you up, take no thought how 
with Greek commentaries; then take up English works of the | or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that same hour 
same kind, then read sermons on the same text or similar texts, | what ye shall speak ; for it is not ye that speak, but the spixit of 
then make good any little point of geographical interest or histo- | your Father which speaketh in you,”—but there is no authority ofi 
rical accuracy that may be involved, then sketch out, it may be| which we know for supposing that the Apostles did not very care— 
only in four lines, just the heads of your proposed sermon. The | fully exercise their gifts, both human and divine, in premeditating 
time cannot be wasted, and you will at least be kept in check | their addresses to the Jews and Gentiles. Certainly St. Paul could 
when tempted to give too much space to some earlier division by é . 
the recollection that there are, say, three other divisions to be | reference to the altar to the Unknown God, and his quotation from. 
exhausted before you complete your discussion of the subject.” | a Greek poet. And his letters constantly contain express confessions 
All this is not very difficult advice to follow, but we suspect that that he was not speaking purely from inspiration. Indeed his 
when followed it is rather more likely to widen the chasm which | human tact and adroitness are some of his great characteristics. 
Mr. Gee says he wants to fill up than to diminfsh it. How well, | Still less is it true, if the faith in the real spiritual teaching of man: 





“T will take, as an illustration, the very general duty of a Christian 
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by God be true at all, that modern preachers have no right to 
expect inspiration, and this of the same kind with, however | 
different in degree from, the Apostles themselves. ‘The promise 
of the gift of the Spirit, if it means anything, means that ordinary 
men may be guided by it in intellect, heart, and will. And unless 
preachers believe this, and can have a little faith that they have 
themselves such a guidance to trust to, they may read all the | 


commentaries that ever were written, and clear up all the ‘* geo- 
graphical points ” that antiquaries can raise, and interpret tongues 
till the English is plainer than the Hebrew and the Greek, and | 
dogmatize with Bull, and moralize with Tillotson, and borrow | 
eloquence from Jeremy ‘Taylor, and they will never carry a single 
fortified position of doubt or sin in the hearts of their modern 
hearers. Mr. Gee’s advice might be followed to the letter, and we 
should still think sermons in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred useless and vexatious dispensations for diminishivg the 
spiritual influence of the Church service, and carefully blunting 
the religious feclings of church-goers before dismissing them to 
their homes. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
V.—Tue West Counrry:—From tHe SAXON TO THE 
NorMan Conquest. 

7 the tide of Saxon conquest passed beyond the Exe, 


the British kingdom of the West was exposed, equally with 
its Saxon neighbours, to the ravages of new invaders—the North- 


men—to whom the numerous mouths of rivers presented an irre- | 


sistible temptation ; and a common Christianity must have formed 
a new tie between the Saxons and Britons in the presence of these 
pagan pirates. 

‘The Northmen appear to have been in Devonshire during parts of 
the years 876, 877, and 878. ‘They are said even to have wintered in 
Exeter about 876 and 877, and in the latter year King Alfred is 
said to have besieged them in that town. It is stated that they then 
betook themselves to their fortress, where they were secure from his 
attacks, but that they soon afterwards made their peace, and gave 
the King such hostages as he required. In 878 Hubba made a 
descent on the north coast of Devonshire with twenty-three ships, 
aud landed at Appledore (at the mouth of the river leading to 
Bideford). But he was defeated by the Saxons with great loss. 
Probably this was a combined resistance of the Britons and Saxons. 
In 894 the pirates again landed and besieged Exeter and other for- 
tified towns, but on the approach of Alfred's army fled to their 
ships. On one occasion the Britons are said to have called in 
the aid of the Northmen against Egbert, the West-Saxon King, 
but in 813 that King penetrated into Cornwall, though this was 
of course only a raid. In 823 a great battle was fought at Camel- 
ford, between the Cornish Britons and the Saxons of Devonshire, 
and twelve years afterwards another severe battle is said to have 
been fought at Hengston Lill, in the parish of Stoke Clinsland, 
between Egbert and the united Northmen and Britons. About the 
year 926, Athelstan, one of the greatest of the West-Saxon 
Kings, and the first monarch of Saxon England, is stated to have 
defeated the Britons near Exeter, and to have expelled them from 
their joint possession of the city, and driven them towards, if not 
over, the Tamar. It was probably now that Athelstan spent his 
Christmas at Exeter, and promulgated his laws from that place. 
Nine years afterwards he is said to have completed the conquest 
of Cornwall, and reaching the Land's End, and there embarking 
his army, to have reduced the Scilly Islands also to obedience to 
his sceptre. From this time, then—about the year 935—the 
West Country ceased altogether to be British in its govern- 
ment, and became an integral part of the Saxon monarchy. 
From this time it followed the destinies and was moulded by the 
institutions and laws of another race. Whence exactly that race— 
the Saxons—were derived we cannot determine. Dr. Latham, after 
an exhaustive examination of the problem, pronounces it hopeless, 
beyond the single fact that they were “ pirates from the North 
German seaboard. Some may have been Angle, some Frisian, 
some Platt-Deutsch, some Scandinavian.” What they were the 
history of England tells in unmistakable characters. ‘Their 
indomitable spirit, rather soberly persistent than brilliant—their 
strong common sense, rising into the noblest realism, the hatred 
of deception and unsubstantial shams, and the keenest appetite for 
positive truth, but degenerating into dull materialism—their strong 
love of order and law and appreciation of class rights and class 
distinctions stripped of class oppression—their calm self-reliance 
and rooted self-respect, rising into the highest kind of courage, the 





nicest sense of personal honour, and the most devoted self-sacrifice 


and patriotic attachment, but sinking into arrogance and selfish- 
ness—their deep sense of responsibility to one another, as well 


.as to the State, and hence their vivid resentment of injuries 


against others, as well as themselves, as equally under the guardian- 
ship of a common system of laws and a common standard of right— 
their disposition to act and think as members of a class, and yet 
resist anything which seemed to merge their individuality in the 


'mass—in short, all the qualities which go to make up a good and 
‘honourable citizen of ove well ordered State, with an impatience 
of foreign ideas and modes of life not based on positive law, 
}and a disposition to rate a citizen of the world as a synonym 


for an unprincipled adventurer,—these have long formed consti- 
tuent elements of the English national character, though they 
have been modified, and either expanded or neutralized to some 
extent, by the additional elements of race which have from time to 
time been blended with the stock. How far they influenced and 
were influenced by the Kelto-Romanic clement of the West 
Country it is not easy to say. Certainly the contact of the two 
races in this part of the island must have differed essentially from 
that elsewhere. Five hundred years had elapsed since the Roman 
dominion ceased in Britain ere the Saxon sway was extended 
over the whole of the West Country. During the greater part of 
that period the district had been left to its own self-government, 
with such elements of civilization as up to that period existed within 
its frontiers, and such slight infusions from without as the hostile 
or quasi-hostile attitude of its neighbours would permit. Its inhabi- 
tants met with a scarcely diminished vital force of national character 
another vation, already far advanced in a civilization of its own, 
aud eutirely different from the wild races who six hundred years 
before were a terror to Roman Britain. Who can estimate the 
vast influence on the future character of the West Country, of 
this long period of independent growth in the two races who now 
amalgamated as common citizens? ‘The Romano-Keltic civiliza- 
tion was not here uprooted by fire and sword, but received into 
the heart of Saxon England in a comparatively intact state. 
Had that civilization been of the most advanced type of Roman 
Britain, no doubt the effect would have been more striking ; but 
even as it was, there must have been some remarkable results, and 
we have now, though very briefly, to endeavour to estimate them in 
the subsequent history of the amalgamated province. 

There is but little special history of the West Country during 
its subjection to the Saxons, indeed, as we have seen, it was not 
completely reduced under their sway until within little more than 
a hundred years of their own overthrow by the Normaus. During 
the interval the West Country enjoyed the advantages of 
advancing civilization and growing wealth and prosperity under the 
greater Anglo-Saxon monarchs, and was exposed to all the trials of 
the Scandinavian invasions and occupations. Every one knows the 
story of Alfred's retreat to the island of Athelney, at the confluence 
of the rivers Tone and Parret, and his reconquest of Wessex from 
the Scandinavians step by step from that stronghold. Indeed the 
tide of Scandinavian conquest seems to have followed very much 
the course of the carly Saxon invaders. In the reign of Athelred 
the Unready, in 981, the Northmen plundered the monastery of St. 
Petroc, in Cornwall. In the same reign they laid waste Devon- 
shire and burnt Exeter. In the year 997 they came up the 
‘Tamar and ravaged the country as far as Ladford. ‘Tavis- 
tock Abbey was burnt by them during this inroad, and they 
desolated the neighbouring parts of Cornwall—the land of 
the Cornish Wealas. In 1001 they landed at Exmouth, and 
marched to Exeter, which they besieged, but failing to take it, 
they laid waste the surrounding country. At Pinhoe they 
defeated the Saxon General Cola, and the day after the battle 
burnt Pinhoe, Broad Clist, and other neighbouring villages, 
and then marched with great spoils to their ships. In 1003 they 
again landed at Exmouth, again besieged Exeter, and this time 
took it, and nearly destroyed the city, Canute in his struggle 
with the Saxons ravaged the country with fire and sword, and 
at one time reduced all Wessex under his rule. It was rescued 
fron him by Edmund Ironside, and in the division of the 
kingdom between them fell to the share of the West Saxon. 
His premature death, however, in the latter part of the year 1016, 
again placed it under the Danish yoke, under which it remained 
twenty-six years, down to the death of Iardicanute, in the middle 
of the year 1042. During the greater part of this period the con- 
dition of the West Country was much more tolerable than in 
the years which had followed the death of King Edgar. Canute 
the King was a very different man from Canute the conqueror. 
He repaired or rebuilt many of the churches and towns which had 
been destroyed by the Northmen, and showed every disposition 
to conciliate not only the Saxon Churchmen, but the laity also. 
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He promulgated a code of laws from Winchester, which may be 
regarded as the result of the numerous journeys he had made 
through every part of his dominions. He published a code of 
forest laws, ‘*in which it is particularly striking to see with what 
care their distinctive rights are preserved to the Anglo-Saxons and 
their several provinces, as well as to the Danes, to whom no legal 
favour appears to have been shown.” Still the influence thus exerted 
over the West Country by the Royal Dane was a personal one, and 
the Danish influence beyond this must have been slight in 
Wessex, of which the population consisted mostly of Saxons, or 
Saxo-British, and which, during this period, was the stronghold 
of the Royal Anglo-Saxon House. Still there are some decidedly 
Scandinavian names among the holders of land in Devon and 
Cornwall in the reign of Edward the Confessor. When Godwin 
placed himself at the head of the Anglo-Saxon party, at the 
close of the reign of Hardicanute, it was on Wessex that the basis 
of his power rested, the other parts of the kingdom leaning to the 
Danish succession. Godwin’s own earldom extended over the greatest 
part of the West Country, and was joined on its northern frontier 
by that of his son, Sweyn. Cornwall probably remained during 
the same period very much under the rule of its old princes, in 
subordination to the central authority, whatever that was. 
But the ascendancy of the House of Godwin there can be 
no doubt was complete through the whole of the West 
Country. The character of that great man has as yet had 
but imperfect justice done to it. Even in the aggrandizement 
of his own family, he seems to have been regulated to a great 
extent by wider and national feelings, and there can be no doubt 
that his influence, so far as it was felt, was a beneficial one 
throughout the West Country, which again in him felt the hand 
of afirm and wise ruler. It shared the vicissitudes of his fortunes, 
and on his banishment, Oddon or Odo, a Norman, had bestowed 
upon him the earldom over the counties of Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, and Cornwall, but the return of Godwin soon displaced the 
intrusive Norman. 

It would be curious to ascertain the proportion of the Norman 
influence which crept into England during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor which fell to the share of the West Country. 
Probably the preponderance of the House of Godwin during 
the greater portion of that reign would exclude it very much 
from its area. At any rate, if we may judge from the list of 
landowners of Devon and Cornwall in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, given in Domesday Book, the [louse of Godwin seems to 
have made a clear sweep of most of the Norman intruders. The 
name ‘“* Norman” occurs some five or six times, and there are one 
or two other names which may be possibly those of Normans, but 
the great proportion of the rest are either Saxon, Danish, or 
British. The first, however, of these races has the lion’s share, the 
decidedly British names of landowners occurring comparatively 
rarely even in Cornwall. Indeed they occur as frequently in 
Devonshire. Whether this points to a wholesale displacement of 
the British possessors by Saxons, or only to the adoption of 
Saxon names by the conquered Britons, it is impossible to say. 
Harold succeeded his father Godwin in the Earldom of Wessex, 
and his mother Githa is said to have sought refuge at Exeter after the 
battle of Hastings. In the year 1067 King William marched west- 
ward to reduce those parts,and approached Exeter with a large army. 
The citizens seem to have been divided as to the policy of resist- 
ance. The leading citizens of the pacific faction repaired to William’s 
camp, besought his pardon, and having promised fealty and that 
they would receive him with open gates, gave such hostages as he 
required. But when they returned to their fellow-citizens they 
found themselves outvoted, and the majority resolved upon an 
obstinate resistance. William, who was then encamped four miles 
from the city, pushed forward with 500 horse, but finding the gates 
shut and the walls and bulwarks manned with a great force, he 
gave orders for his whole army to advance, and caused the eyes of, 
the unfortunate hostages to be put out in front of the city gates. 
But the citizens, undaunted, defended the place in a most deter- 
mined manner for several days, till finding further resistance 
useless, they held a council, and resolved to throw themselves upon 
the King’s mercy. Accordingly, ‘* the chief men of the city, with its 
youth and beauty, and the clergy carrying the sacred volumes, went 
in procession and threw themselves at his feet.” William seems to 
have thought it good policy to conciliate this important capital of 
the West, and at once granted them a pardon, with protection 
against plunder. To overawe them, however, for the future, he 
resolved to build a castle there, and committed this work and its 
governorship when completed to Baldwin de Molis, son of Earl 
Gilbert, with other select knights. He then matched into Corn- 
wall, Githa having made her escape into Flanders, it is said, 





before the surrender of Exeter. The citizens of that town seem to 
have been so strongly impressed by William’s mixture of severity 
and clemency, or so overawed by his officers, that when, two 
years afterwards, Godwin and Edmund, two of Harold’s sons, 
having defeated the Norman commander in Somerset, marched into 
Devonshire and endeavoured to obtain possession of the city, 
they held it against them, and were relieved by Earls William 
and Brion, sent by King William, uniting with whom they 
entirely defeated the Saxon invaders. Cornwall suffered much 
during this inroad of the sons of Harold. After this time the 
West Country settled down under Norman rule, and we may 
consider the Anglo-Saxon period is at an end. Before, however, 
glancing at the events of the remaining eight hundred years of its 
history, we must pause for a moment to estimate the progress which 
it had made up to this time. 

It is not necessary here to enter on the general character of the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution, laws, and customs. These belong to 
the general rather than a provincial history of England. We 
know that the basis of the system was property, usually 
land, and that upon this was established a graduated scale of 
classes, each with specified rights and acknowledged disabilities ; 
that as little as possible was left to the exercise of personal dis- 
cretion or the influence of personal character; that the law and 
custom of the Land were held as paramount, and introduced into 
nearly every relation and concern of life. The King himself, as 
well as the nobles, had to submit to this yoke, and their relative 
importance in the kingdom was rigidly laid down by the standard 
of their wergyld. ‘This, however, varied in the different Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, and we are thus able to estimate the greater or 
less democratic or aristocratic character of the social system in 
each part of England. In Wessex we find that the noble of the 
first class was estimated in value in proportion to the ceorl or 
simple freeman as 6 to 1, the second class (or six-hundred man) 
being as 3 to 1, while the King stood to the ceorl in the proportion 
of 72to1. In Mercia the proportions seem to have been exactly 
the same, except that there were no six-hundred men. In North- 
umbria the value of the King rose to 113 to 1 nearly, and that of 
the noble of the first class to 56 to 1 nearly. If a certain docu- 
ment is genuine, there were three other classes of inferior nobles, 
whose proportionate value to the ceorl descended gradually to 7} to 
1. Thistherefore was the most aristocratic part of the kingdom. On 
the other hand, in Kent we have the democratic element in equal 
strength. ‘The King in this county only stood to the ceorl as 
172 to 1, while the noble stood to the ceorl only as 2 tol. In 
Wessex and Mercia, then, we have the medium between these 
extremes, and probably the nearest approximation to the present 
social condition of England. Land being the general standard of 
reference in these values, we can also thus arrive at some general 
idea of its distribution in the West Country during the Saxon 
period. ‘The possessions of the largest landowners were consi- 
derable, but not outrageously so, while between them and the 
general mass of yeomen, who were by no means in a degraded 
position, were a middle class of gentry with sufliciently large pos- 
sessions to hold the great landowners in check. While such was 
the general distribution of the land, an urban element was growing 
up which became very important throughout England, and was 
strougly, though not overpoweringly, felt in the West Country. 
Perlaps we may even say that on the whole the dan? maintained 
an ascendancy so far that its influence was uninterfered with over 
large areas of the agricultural and pastoral population, while the 
urban strength was nearly confined to the ucighbourhood of the 
sea-port or river-port towns. 

MANCHESTER REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 
[From A CorrEsPONDENT. ] 
Srr,—In accordance with the spirit of your instructions to me 
to take notes of the Manchester Reform Demonstration as an 
‘¢ outsider”—a critic or note-taker simply-—l resolved to begin 
my duties with one of those auxiliary meetings—Reform streams, 
so to speak, that were intended to flow into one vast human sea, 
at the Camp-Field, Manchester, on the 24th of this month. On 
Saturday morning, therefore, I went to Liverpool, knowing by 
experience that I should find there an entirely different kind of 
‘‘ life” from that of any other of the subordinate meetings lately 
held in Lancashire ; in fact, that Reform, or any mectings held 
in Rochdale, Bolton, Oldham, and the other manufacturing towns 
of this county are only Manchester meetings reproduced, while 
Liverpool, with its moving population, its large number of out-door 
artizans and labourers, and its comparatively few in-door ones, is 
essentially different, in its goodness or badness, from any town in 
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Lancashire, and perhaps in England. Whatever it gave of ruly 
or unruly elements to the Manchester Demonstration would, I 
knew, be unique in kind. 

‘The meeting was held in the sheds of the North Haymarket, 
and was presided over by Mr. Robertson Gladstone, brother of the 
Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘There were two platforms, and 
the principal speakers, in addition to the chairman, were Mr. J. R. 
Jeffery, the ‘senior partner ” in the “Compton House” firm, 
Liverpool; Mr. Beales and Mr. Potter, of London ; and a work- 
ing man, Mr. Planch. The nimber of persons present varied at 
different times during the afternoon, and I am unable to estimate 
the average attendance, but it may be interesting to know that 
the Mercury (Liberal) newspaper says that at one time the number 
of people present would not be less than from 25,000 to 30,000, 
while the Courier (Conservative) newspaper says “ the scene of 
the demonstration would be visited by about 10,000 persons [in all 
I suppose]. At 3 o'clock the crowd would number 4,000, when 
Mr. Beales was speaking about 5,000, and at the time the chair 
was vacated about 2,500 ”"—a very exact and definite calculation, 
but I fancy much below the fact, though the meeting was not one 
of those that one feels from the first to be very earnest and 
sincere. ‘There was something in the manner of the principal 
speakers not quite pleasant, certainly not conciliating. Mr. R. 
Gladstone and Mr. Jeffery are good speakers, as far as force and 
a certain rough and ready eloquence go, but worse men to con- 
vince those they are addressing that it is all said in kindness, not 
in enmity, I never met anywhere. ‘They came to the Haymarket 
to fight a Radical battle ; this was plainly marked in every word 
they spoke, and they fought it, browbeating and defying their 
opponents, and getting browbeating and defiance in their turn. 
At times the meeting was exceedingly rough, as you know from 
the daily papers. I do not think it was carnest at any time. I 
do not think there were in it many serious noble thoughts, calcu- 
lated to raise men to solemn and elevated conceptions of their rights 
and duties as citizens. 

The Liverpool Conservative newspaper argued, on Saturday, as 
a prelude to the meeting, that Liverpool working men take no 
interest in Reform; that of the total male occupiers, numbering 
60,533, or of the persons assessed to the poor-rate as paying a 
rental of 10/. per annum—in number, 40,079, without counting 
some other 4,000 or so of doubtful right—only 20,554 availed them- 
selves of their privilege as electors. ‘This of course isa party view of 
the subject, and makes no allowance for the number of occupiers 
who, as sailors and ship-carpenters, are on shipboard and away 
from home. Yet, after all, the figures do not altogether lie in this 
case. Ido not think the Liverpool working men, as a body, either 
understand or care for Parliamentary Reform, as their artizan and 
manufacturing brethren in the manufacturing towns certainly do. 
Their interests are divided; if they see the beginning of a 
political social struggle, they are probably in the middle of 
the Atlantic before it is many weeks old, and possibly talking 
with Australian workmen about Australian politics before the 
agitation is anything like at fever heat. I never yet knew a 
sailor or ship-carpenter who did not prefer story-books or light 
serial magazines, to any other kind of reading that could be given 
him, to take to sea. ‘They are a light, cheerful, generous, and in 
some respects almost childlike body of men, careful to fastidious- 
ness about personal dignity, but rather inclined than otherwise to 
laugh at the “‘lubbards who bother themselves about things they 
don’t understand.” I knew some years ago the first mate of a 
fine vessel leave his post, on the very day of the vessel sailing, 
because the owner gave some order that should have come from 
the * master” of the ship. I knew a large body of ship-carpenters 
strike for ‘ allowance,” when at “ old work” (repairing), one pint 
of ale each day, and two on Saturday. And a bitter strike it was. 
I remember seeing about thirty of forty of the same class of 
men, engaged in ‘ caulking ” a ship’s side, turn about and sit down, 
with their backs to the ship, because the owner was ‘ watching ” 
them. And they sat there, to the great amusement of by-standers, 
till the man went away. In magnificent stupidity I hardly ever 
found anything among any other body of workmen to equal these 
things, and some similar ones I have known done by ship- 
carpenters and sailors where their personal dignity was at stake. 

On Monday morning, somewhat early, I strolled through the 
streets of Manchester to see what I could, and I must say that I 
neither saw nor heard any statement or opinion opposed to 
Reform or making light of it, where the opinions were worth 
having. About the time when Manchester men usually begin 
business I sought the committee-room of the “ Reform League,” 
the rain at this time falling heavily, to the great dismay of ardent 
Reformers, who had hoped much from a fine day such as the 





Liverpool people had had on Saturday for their meeting. The 
committee-room was too small and crowded to invite a long stay, 
so I went again into the street, where the flags of the * National 
Reform Union” were displayed at a few important points of the 
leading public thoroughfares. The scene was altogether as cheer- 
less as could well be imagined, and the stout words of the more 
determined Reformers were a curious contrast to their faces, which 
were not at all confident of the success of the ‘‘ Demonstration.” 
A few placards, illustrating Mr. Bright's comparison of the Derby 
Government to the black singers, with their “banjo” and 
‘* bones,” were displayed, but on the whole there were fewer cari- 
catures and exciting placards than usual on great political ocea- 
sions in Manchester. During the morning bodies of men came in 
from the country and from neighbouring towns. The associations 
represented in connection with the National Reform Union (not 
the National League, under whose auspices the demonstration was 
organized) were from about 100 different parts of the manufactur- 
ing districts, from most of which, however, the representatives 
could not be very numerous, judging by the actual number on 
the Camp-Field. The Oldham men, the Manchester Examiner 
says, marched (in number about 5,000) all the way from Oldham 
to Manchester, and so on to Camp-Field, and if the Manchester 
men had done the same the procession, to my view, would have 
been much more imposing and significant. 

As it was, a string of conveyances—carriages, cabs, and other 
vehicles—started from the Town Hall a little after two o'clock, 
and at various points during the procession received additions to 
their number till in the end they formed a pretty long line, but 
not, I think, supplying by their number an argument for Reform, 
as the Oldham men certainly did, by showing how much they cared 
for it, and how much trouble they could take in its cause. The 
whole affair, so far as the chief procession was concerned, could not 
have much interest to lookers-on. Here and there a group of 
people at a street-corner shouted or cheered, but I saw no enthu- 
siasm, though IL accompanied the procession on foot from the 
first, and remained on the ground till the meeting closed. ‘The 
flags displayed were mostly belonging to the National Reform 
Union, which seemed to co-operate heartily, while, however, I 
thought, trying to outvie the League as the organization 
to lead Lancashire men to a Reform victory. Draggled, 
tawdry, anything but dignified, was the grand carriage pro- 
cession when it reached Camp-Ficld, the well known Knot 
Mill Fair ground. ‘The foot processions seemed to have arrived 
previously, for the ground was to all appearance covered with people. 
My own impression is that the ‘* Demonstration ” was a failure. 
I could not help noticing that no allusion, made either here or 
in the Free Trade Hall, afterwards was so heartily cheered as the 
slightest mention of the ballot. ‘That, I am sure, these people 
have set their hearts upon almost unanimously. Iam not arguing 
for the ballot, but stating a fact that no person who looked candidly 
on these meetings could dispute. ‘The *‘ Demonstration” ended about 
half-past four; the meeting in the Free ‘Trade Hall was announced 
for half-past seven, but at little more than half-past six I could not 
obtain a seat; the hall was completely filled. A place, however, 
I did find, by waiting long enough, and before the time of the 
meeting I was very well situated for hearing the speakers and see- 
ing the faces in front of the platform. Not a single place on which 
a human foot could stand was vacant, and one could partly under- 
stand, looking on those thousands of faces, for the most part bright, 
intelligent ones, what a grand power it is that can sway such an 
assemblage for good, and what a fearful responsibility rests upon 
a man gifted with cloquence that he does not sway them for evil. 

Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., was in the chair, and opened the meet- 
ing with a short speech, which he appeared to read, and which 
(as a speech) looks much better in print than it sounded at the 
time of its delivery. Mr. Potter seems to have many friends among 
the working men here ; he was warmly received, and the modest 
way in which he disclaimed all personal credit, and handed it to 
Mr. Bright, was not displeasing even to a critic. ‘The words that 
look so denunciating in print did not sound so, while those of Mr. 
Ernest Jones do not read half so fiercely as they sounded. Mr. 
Potter does not use any undue amount of gesticulation ; Mr. Jones 
might speak effectively in dumb show, so fiercely does he move 
his hands and change his attitude. Mr. Potter contented himself 
with making a short speech ; Mr. Jones and Mr. Beales had their 
“duty to perform,” and made rather long ones, the latter gentle- 
man drawing down on himself a good deal of disapproval, not 
by any means charily expressed, for doing so. And then he 
made matters worse by defying the noise, in one of the most 
approved attitudes, not unlike what one has seen of Ajax 
defying the lightuing. His manner was really quite absurd at 
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times but the good-natured people always reassured him by 
drowning the adverse noise with applause. A working man who 
was sitting near to me in his shirt-sleeves (a large number of 
people had taken their coats off, in consequence of the heat)—said, 
in a very sympathetic way—‘ It’s too bad, this noise. They want 
to hear Bright, of course, and nobody else, but they should not 
hiss Beales, when he had lost 200/. a year for his principles.” It 
was surely quite a mistake to make Mr. Beales a martyr. 

‘The avowed object of the address and all the speeches was to ask 
Mr. Bright to place himself in front of the Reform struggle, to be 
its ‘‘leader,” its ‘* standard-bearer,” its ‘‘ pilot”—such were a 
few of the figures used—and Mr. Bright was assured that this 
people, ‘‘ representing all England,” would stand at his back. 
shoulder to shoulder, against the proud despotic oligarchy until the 
victory was won. All these remarks were loudly cheered. ‘Then, 
when the chairman called for an ‘‘ Aye” to the address, he 
had an aye like a roll of thunder; and it was succeeded by 
loud cheers, often repeated, and not to be mistaken for anything 
but what they purported to mean. When Mr. Bright rose the 
entire audience also rose, and cheered for several minutes with a 
heartiness surpassing all that had preceded it, and only equalled 
by the cheers when he concluded. 

The hon. gentleman’s speech you do not expect me to criticize ; 
but I may say that his manner was calm, calmer in some respects 
than his words, though the intense scorn he put into his denuncia- 
tion of the means by which the late Government was defeated was 
something that neither the reporter nor I can convey to paper. 
His picture of Lord Derby, too, with the long life of failure and 
obstruction, was exceedingly powerful, and when he declared that 
the country would not accept Reform from the enemies of Reform, 
the cheers burst out into a decisive and unmistakable endorsement 
of the declaration. 

Few, if any, of the great points or lessons of this powerful 
speech were lost. The fact of the Crown standing with the people 
and recommending Reform, the dead body of the county repre- 
sentation, the Tory cheers greeting the Tory speech of Mr. Lowe, 
the clectioneering corruption repudiated on the part of towns like 
Manchester and Birmingham, and shown to belong to the small 
constituencies, which ‘‘men with plenty of money in their pockets 
and no principle in their hearts” .came down to buy,—these points 
were clearly put and immediately recognized and cheered. ‘* Man- 
chester knows not bribery, neither does Birmingham,” was a 
proud assertion, proudly made, and proudly received as a tribute 
to the town and the classes in it without Parliamentary votes. 
Mr. Lowe delivering ‘‘ a speech such as none of the Tories dared 
have made, and that not one of them could have made so well,” 
was caught in a moment and greeted with loud laughter. In fact 
the speech was an exceedingly powerful one, and though I have 
known speeches of Mr. Bright's that have awakened greater 
enthusiasm, I do not remember any since the Free-‘Trade days 
more calculated to deepen the conviction that the question 
of Parliamentary Reform must, before long, be dealt with, and 
dealt with honestly. In saying what I have said about the 
Demonstration, I have merely stated my impression, and it is 
an undoubting one. But I am none the less convinced that if 
any disaster fell upon us as a nation, a very different demon- 
stration would rise from the elements I saw on Monday night at 
the Free Trade Hall. The people here still remember, and talk of 
with intense bitterness, the attack made on a peaceful meeting, 
now nearly fifty years ago, on the very spot where their Free ‘Trade 
Llall now stands. ‘They call it Peterluo, and point to the massacre 
of (killed and wounded) 400 unarmed, peaceful citizens, assembled 
there in public meeting, as a proof of what the ‘Tories would do yet 
if they had the power. Mr. Hunt, the chairman of the meeting, 
is now almost gone from recollection, but the memory of that sad 
day is kept ever green, and is likely to be so kept for generations 
to come. I have heard it mentioned again and again during ny 
present visit, as the remarks of Mr. Lowe also are mentioned, with 
abhorrence, and fierce threats of what might yet be done * to show 
such men that the pkople would not be trampled upon and 
libelled by them.” ‘There is not the slightest doubt that a power- 
ful majority of the artizan and manufacturing population of the 
towns of this district are desirous of possessing the elective 
franchise, believing that it will help them to the education of 
their children, and a better control of the national policy at home 
and abroad. I have tried, as fairly as I can, to point to the 
difference between Manchester and Liverpool, but if you take 
Lancashire as a whole there is in it a power that should not be 
trifled with, and will not be trifled with, if our statesmen can 
read aright the signs of the times. I noticed that the references 


—and they were not a few—to the Church and the Peers were 








invariably cheered. Mr. Bright's allusion to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles was loudly applauded, though I believe there are few 
people readier to bow to the worth of a brave and self-denying 
clergyman than the poorer classes of the people of Lancashire are, 
The reference to Lord Derby's attempt to have Mr. Lowe as a 
colleague was caught in a moment, and received with ironical 
cheers. In short, the meeting seemed to me intelligent as well 
as sincere. I do not think the demonstration was either the one 
or the other. If I wished to damage Reform I should get up 
‘*demonstrations,” whilst they meant as little as this one did. 





THE CAPABILITIES OF THE NEGRO. 
[fo tae Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—On behalf of my negro fellow-countrymen in Jamaica, I 
beg you to accept our grateful thanks for your able and unflinching 
exposure of the prevalent errors with reference to our race. Will 
you permit me to state very briefly a few facts bearing upon the 
assertion of Sir S. Baker, that the negro ‘has little in common 
with the white man beyond the simple instincts of human nature ?” 
I think I ought to know something about the question, for I am a 
negro myself, and up to my twenty-third year was a slave in 
Jamaica. I have all my life lived among the race whom Sir S. 
Baker considers as scarcely possessing human reason, and I say 
unhesitatingly that I can prove his assertion to be incorrect. 
Why, Sir, there is not a single profession or trade in Jamaica which 
has not among its representatives a negro. ‘There are, as you well 
know, negro members of the House of Representatives who may 
be supposed to possess at least a sufficient glimmering of reason to 
enable them to discern the meaning of the laws which they enact, 
there are negro lawyers, negro doctors, negro ministers, negro mer- 
chants, negro managers of estates, negro sea captains, and negro 
schoolmasters. ‘The head master of the Wilmore Free School at 
Kingston, one of the largest educational establishments in the island, 
is a negro, as are also the engine-drivers on the only railway in 
Jamaica. In fact, Sir, in that island both the lives and the property 
of vast numbers of the inhabitants are entrusted to members of that 
race, which Sir S. Baker regards as possessing only the ‘simple 
instincts of human nature.” How wonderful, truly, must be the 
‘¢ simple instinct ” which enables our negro engineers to manage 
the extensive sugar-refining machinery on our plantations! A 
‘simple instinct ” has induced the negroes to erect, at their own 
expense, a large school for the education of their children, in the 
New Road district, between the parishes of St. Elizabeth and 
Westmoreland. ‘This school is taught by negro masters, is sup- 
ported by negro contributions, and is managed by.a committee of 
negroes. In the very same district a bank has been established by 
the negroes, which is conducted by the ‘simple instinct” of a 
negro manager, and receives the small savings of the negro inhabi- 
tants of the district. ‘Though established only three years, this 
bank has, at the present time, deposits to the amount of about 
500/. I need hardly tell you, Sir, that throughout the whole 
island the soil is tilled, the crops are cultivated, and the markets 
supplied by negroes. An association has been recently formed by 
the ‘‘simple instincts” of the negro frecholders for the transmis- 
sion direct to England of their produce, and the first-fruits of this 
society have just been brought to this country in the shape of a 
cargo of produce worth about 700/, 

In conglusion, permit me to say that, if circumstances permit, I 
hope to have a public opportunity of measuring my “ simp'e 
instinct” against the lofty reason of Sir S. Baker.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samuret W. Horr. 

Croshy Garrett, Westmoreland, September 25, 1866. 

THE LAST WORD. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sirn,—It is just as well to hunt a misrepresentation, even if not of 
very great importance to the public, into its last corner, so I will 
ask you for a dozen lines of your space to point out the corner 
in which Mr. Maurice finds himself. 

All that Mr. Maurice now taxes me with is a sin of omission. 
‘* T did not find any allusion,” he says, speaking of the contents 
of my article, ‘‘ to a set of persons who, as I knew, had been more 
active than all others in complaining of the workhouse administra- 
tion, and, as I believe, from the very best motives. I complained 
of this omission.” Quite the reverse of this. Le complained that 
[ kad alluded to them, that my article was “ designed to throw 
discredit on the recent movement for workhouse reformation,” that 
in my remarks ‘those who have spoken on the subject are 
treated,” &c. How came he to say this, when a fortnight after- 
wards he tells you that he found no allusion at all to the agents in 
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the recent movement? In his first letter he is very angry with 
me for attacking the reformers, in his second he vows that he was 
angry with me for never alluding to them in any way. This, I 
suppose, is what poor Dr. Kidd means when he talks of Mr. 
Maurice’s ‘own inimitable way.” It is inimitable, luckily.— 
Yours obediently, Joun Morey. 

September 24, 1866. 

[As Mr, Morley considers himself aggrieved, we have in- 
serted his letters from regard to justice. But the spirit of this last 
unmannerly letter speaks for itself. Every one, we will venture to 
say, who read Mr. Morley’s article supposed him to be attacking 
those who were most prominent in the movement against the 
Guardians, and Mr. Maurice naturally fell into what Mr. Morley 
speaks of as that error. Mr. Morley denied that he had attacked 
these persons. Mr. Maurice then asked why he made no reserva- 
tion in favour of some who were apparently pointed at by his 
article, and complained that this omission led all ordinary readers 
to suppose that these persons were condemned as empty agitators. 
Mr. Morley replies that Mr. Maurice first charged him with 
attacking a class whom he ought to have praised, and next with 
omitting to exempt them from his censure. No doubt; and the 
practical distinction between these two criticisms is so slight in 
such a case as this, that the latter, which he admits to be true, is 
very nearly equivalent to the former, which every one supposed to 
be true, till after Mr. Morley’s explanation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
—__———_ 
DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS.* 

Tuere is a great fascination for us in all Mr. Gilbert’s works, and 
in this certainly not the least. Indeed stories of monomania are 
curiously well suited to the nature of his singular genius. Just as 
Defoe never wrote anything quite so good as the Mysterious Appa- 
rition of Mrs. Veal, which is prefixed to that remarkably dull work 
called Drelincourt on Death, because the somewhat outré and pre- 
ternatural character of the event he was describing brought out 
in striking relief the business-like detail and method of his style, 
so Mr. Gilbert feels instinctively that the great command he has 
of the same style, the pleasure which he takes in inventing ficti- 
tious trivialities of daily life and registering them with an air of 
industrious accuracy and serious responsibility which produces the 
effect of artistic illusion on the reader's imagination though 
without of course deceiving him, is set off in high relief by the 
single spot of diseased and grotesque conception, which puts, as 
it were, a false sun and a corresponding host of false shadows into the 
monomaniae’s otherwise real enough and often very prosaic world. 
Admirable as were the stories in Shirley Hall Asylum, Mr. Gilbert 
has advanced a step in his peculiar style of art in the book before us. 
He is as methodical, as business-like, as unconscious of literary effect 
as ever, but there is in several of these tales just a touch of an ideal 
element, either of beauty or horror, in the monomania, which raises 
them above the standard of wonderfully told bizarreries of fate, 
into something tragic and solemn. The Patent Mania of Mr. 
Cochrane is a story of a craze a shade too like that of the sup- 
posed narrator himself, as well as too unrelieved by any ideal touch, 
to be thoroughly impressive. (Why, by the way, did not Mr. 
Gilbert tell us instead, in his wonderfully telling and precise style, 
a story of currency monomania, one of the commonest and most 
exciting forms of diseased pseudo-scientific energy?) But all the 
other stories, except indeed the Old Maid’s, which is a very well 
told tale merely of excessively nervous weak-mindedness, and the 
Singular Love Story, in which the exquisite grotesquerie of the 
delusion, like that in the former volume of the lady who be- 
lieved herself to be Xerxes, almost compensates for the absence of 
any deeper touch, have in them something of an ideal contrast to 
the minute and business-like method of the author's style. Where 
this is so, there is something singularly impressive in the effect 
produced by the great contrast with the minute and business- 
like record in which these touches are brought out. Literature is 
usually created by men who are thoroughly aware that their 
function is to delineate something, either incident, or scenery, or 
character, or feeling. Mr. Gilbert, like Defoe, writes as if he did 
not at all belong to the literary caste, as if his object were not to 
delineate, but to record, as a sailor records in his log or a surgeon 
in his diary. He appears not to be summoning figures or events 
before the eye, but anxiously setting down transactions to aid the 
memory. His eye is not apparently on the points which will make 
his picture graphic, but his memory is anxiously noting the 
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exact succession of events as they occurred, even though many of 
them may be superfluous to the story, and not necessary in order 
to understand its issue. He tells the tale, like ordinary unliterary 
persons, not in its plan, outline, and intellectual bearings, bat as 
he heard it, with all the little incidental odds and ends which cling 
about a tale in an ordinary memory, and seem to aid the recollec- 
tion, though they are entirely extraneous to its real course. Yet 
these little odds and ends are the very things which give the 
peculiar force to his art, and carry with them the artistic illusion 
which is Mr. Gilbert’s greatest strength. He does not paint 
character, but he tells you what a man has done, so that you 
cannot help painting it for yourself. He does not look round 
with literary instinct for those lighter touches which add to the 
general effect of a scene; on the contrary, he seems to pace his 
way soberly with downcast eyes along the straight course of his 
narrative, recording step after step with methodical precision, 
and yet leading up by this slow and formal conscientiousness of 
manner to such characteristic intensities of effect, that you cannot 
choose but receive a stronger impression than a far more ap- 
parently artistic description would have given. If the maxim ars 
est celare artem were as universally true as it is often false, Mr. 
Gilbert would be at the head of the literary artists of the present 
day. He pretends to plod, and to some extent no doubt does plod 
in a literary sense, in his narrative; but by that very heavy 
matter-of-factness of manner, and apparent indifference to any- 
thing but the solid bricks of circumstantial reality, with layer 
after layer of which he builds his story, he gives a force and im- 
pressiveness, and gains a vice-like grip on the reader's imagina- 
tion, which no rich and conscious literary imagination could 
command. 

The first story, called Mr. Gurdon’s Plight, though not depending 
for its impression on any touch so ideal and striking as some of the 
others, is told with very great power. The great effect of the tale is 
the exhibition of a man of hard character, of cynical temper, of the 
profoundest self-confidence in his own sang-/roid, andalso very acute 
in weighing the value of the slightest traces of moral evidence, 
suddenly shaken to his centre by indisputable proof of a nervous 
weakness in himself of which at the moment he had been uncon- 
scious, but of which he had left the clearest evidence in the 
palpable marks of his fingers on his niece's wrist at the place where 
he had been holding her during a few minutes of peril on a steam- 
boat, under one of the arches of old Blackfriars’ Bridge. ‘The way in 
which this proof of his own weakness shatters Mr. Gurdon’s vanity 
of self-reliance, and burns a sore spot into his memory which, 
connecting itself closely with the locality where he had thus broken 
down in his own esteem, settles into a physical panic of further 
danger to him to happen in the same place, and the way in which this 
panic again is indefinitely heightened and stimulated into nervous 
disease by the violent and reiterated spurring on of his own recoil- 
ing will to encounter and surmount it, is all brought out with ten- 
fold force, because the narrative, completely evading the psycho- 
logical rationale of Mr. Gurdon’s disease, plods steadily on with 
the external details of its development, never even hinting a single 
general observation on its moral origin, or on the bad policy of the 
hand-to-hand strugglein which Mr. Gurdon’s prideled him toengage 
with the morbid weakness of his own character. The peculiarforce of 
the story lies in the complete and absolute silence it observes as to the 
psychology of Mr. Gurdon’s break-down, and yet the minuteness 
of the petty incidents in which every stage of that break-down is 
bas-relieved, as it were, for us, and so bas-relieved that we cannot 
avoid forming our own conclusion as to his character. You see the 
morbid spot growing and spreading in his mind, and yet you are 
told little or nothing of his feelings or sensations, but only what. 
he did from hour to hour,—how his attention was distracted in 
court from his professional alertness by watching the prisoners’ 
hands to see if they were grasping anything with the nervous 
tension which his own fingers had shown on the steamboat,— how 
his knees trembled under him as he passed again over the arch under 
which his self-possession had first given way,—and so forth. The 
story is a most curiously sculptured literary gurgoyle, as it were, — 
the outward and visible expression of a great mental collapse,— 
the collapse of that hardness which seems strength, and often con- 
ceals so much weakness. 

The monomavia of the man who believed himself to have 
been born at seventy-three years of age and to have been 
growing younger ever since, so as to be approaching in- 
fancy while the lady of his choice was approaching age, is only 
remarkable for the admirable air of melancholy matter-of-fact 
with which Mr. Gilbert makes him tell it. It is scarcely possible 
to bring any example of gravely suppressed humour to excel 
that in the following passages of the monomaniac’s history :— 
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“* The attachment which a young couple form for each other, if a for- 
tunate one, remains nearly of the same description for the duration of 
their lives, while my love has experienced many changes, It com- 
menced with such an attachment as an old man bears to an interesting 
little girl—such, indeed, as a grandfather may feel to the youthful 
bequest left by a much loved daughter. As years passed on, the feeling 
changed to such as a fond father would entertain towards a fragile, 
delicate young woman—his darling child. As I got younger, and as she 
became older, it changed again to that calm, considerate affection, that 
combination of love and prudence, with which a middle-aged man may 
be supposed to regard a woman about his own age, fitted in every 
respect to become his wife. But as years rolled on, andI got still 
younger, sho in the same ratio becoming older, my love changed to the 
more enthusiastic and less selfish passion of the youthful admirer whose 
ardency can overlook difference of age. Now, although I have not seen 
her for some time, and am aware that she is advancing in years, my 
love for her is greater than ever, and I am convinced it will continue to 
increase in intensity as longas I live. So you see that, although I have 
had but one attachment, my experience in love matters has, neverthe- 
less, been far greater and more perfect than that of thousands of others 
who have fluttered from beauty to beauty, persuading themselves they 
were in love, though hardly alive to the meaning of the term.’... . 
*TI reflected on the extraordinary love I bore for Mrs. Wiggins, and how 
completely my happiness was bound up in her, and the misery I should 
have to endure if I were separated from her. After I had thought over 
the whole subject, I drew a clear description of my own position. I 
remembered the anecdote of the Archbishop of Toledo mentioned by 
Gil Blas,—how, as he grew older, and his wits feebler, he considered 
that his power of preaching improved, and his insane and foolish anger 
at having his real state pointed out to him. I was determined not to 
shut my eyes to my increasing youth and inexperience. I then reflected 
that if it were not a duty I owed to myself to guard against committing 
such a folly, I at least owed something to Mrs. Wiggins. Although I 
was still old enough to make a union with the widow possible, I could 
not overlook the fact that in a short time the case would become 
different. Instead of my being a companion to her, and cherishing her 
in my bosom, she might be employed in packing my boxes and sending 
me to school. And, worse still, in a few more years she would need a 
stay and protector in her advancing age, and she would then have to 
bestow on me the care and solicitude due to tender infancy. No, I was 
resolved I would never subject her to such a duty. That she would 
perform it with tenderness and affection I was persuaded; but it would 
be unjust on my part, through selfishness, to put a task like this upon 
her. No, nothing should shake my resolution: I would go with the 
doctor, I did go, and here I trust I shall remain for the rest of my life, 
looking forward to the certainty that in a few short years we shall each 
go off at the extremities of life, she in old age, and I in infancy, and that 
we shall meet in heaven. Till that time arrives I will bear my misery 
with all the fortitude in my power.’ Here he covered his face with his 
hands and wept bitterly.” 


But the humour in one or two of these stories, great as it is, is not 
by any means their finest characteristic. Now and then, indeed, 
the author’s power of conceiving the wildest monomanias, and 
gravely embodying them in the history of a man otherwise sane, 
misleads him, we think, into moral improbability,—and there may 
be moral improbability even in a monomania. Mr. Ponsonby’s 
monomania, for instance, we take to be exceedingly unlike the 
monomania of a mathematician. He is represented as having 
been a mathematical tutor in the University, and suddenly in- 
herited a fortune, the effect of which was to shake the balance of 
his mind. In this state his mind dwells on that postulate of 
Euclid that a straight line may be extended to any length, and 
that a circle of any radius may be drawn from a given centre. 
Mr. Ponsonby interprets these postulates of Euclid as certainly no 
mathematical scholar, even with a mind off its balance, would be 
likely to interpret them. He argues that if a line can be extended 
to any length, however long, it can be *‘ concentrated” in any length, 
however short, and even in a point, which is no length at all,—and 
so that if a circle can be drawn with any diameter, however wide, it 
can be concentrated till it has any diameter, however small, or even 
to the point which is its centre. And he argues that if this can be 
done with a line and a circle, it could be done with time, which is a 
kind of endless line, and founds thereupon a very glorious scheme, 
which Mr. Gilbert makes him describe with inimitable gravity, for 
“* the concentration of Kternity.” Wecannot believe, however, that 
even monomania ina mathematician would absolutely eradicate the 
rudiments of mathematical ideas. Monomania rarely touches the 
clearest, simplest, and least morbid elements of a man’s intellectual 
nature unless it destroys it altogether, and of course every mathe- 
matician knows that Euclid never meant for a moment to assume 
the power of extending or contracting a line, but only of extending 
the visible mark or external symbol of a line. You can no more 
extend or contract a line than you can extend or contract a direc- 
tion, which every line is. And if Mr. Ponsonby were not talking 
of a line, but of linear magnitude, he must have known, unless 
his intellect had entirely gone, that an inch is an inch, and cannot 
be contracted to half an inch, though it can be halved, nor 
expanded to two inches, though it can be doubled. To found 
a mathematician’s monomania on the notion of ‘* concentrating” 
linear magnitude seems to us a very high moral improbability, as, 
while reason lasted at all, it would tell him that no definite mag- 


nitude of any kind is capable either of increase or diminution,— 
the very idea of expansion and concentration being a physical, 
and not a mathematical idea. The dream of concentrating 
eternity by a certain circular arrangement of clocks all keeping time 
together, with a chronometer at the centre, humorous as it is, 
should surely not have been attributed to a mathematician of 
substantial attainments. Mr. Gilbert is wise enough to attribute 
the two physico-philosophical monomanias he chronicles to enter- 
prising amateurs, with little or no real grasp of the principles of 
their science, and so he would have done well to attribute his 
mathematical monomania to some man who had never mastered 
the principles of his science. 

Perhaps the finest tales in the book are the three called 
LD’ Amour Meédecin, Banquo’s Ghost, and The Imprisoned Demon. 
The power of the first consists in the extreme subtlety of the 
conception,—its heroine losing her sight and becoming totally 
blind from mental causes alone, or perhaps it would be truer to say 
from some influence, whether wholly mental or partly physical, 
the duration of which depends solely on the heroine’s loss of joy 
in life, and which vanishes away when her happiness returns. 
The curious realism with which this subtle conception is worked 
out, and the true beauty of character with which Mr. Gilbert 
manages to endow his heroine, without a word of sentiment 
or panegyric, is beyond all praise. ‘The story called Ban- 
quo’s Ghost is perhaps the most lurid in the book, and yet, like 
all the others, it is matter-of-fact in every touch. It is a story of 
suicidal monomania, in which, however, the nature of the mono- 
mania is hidden even from the monomaniac himself until its 
very last stage. ‘he hero is a bad solicitor who has made a large 
fortune out of the poor, the fatherless, and the widows, without 
ever transgressing the letter of the law. After retiring from 
business and losing the only human being he loved, he 
begins to dream every night the same dream,—in which a very 
beautiful child, quite unknown to him in life, always appears 
with some small object in her hand, the nature of which he 
cannot at first discern. Later on he is able to distinguish 
it in his dream, but never to remember it after he has awakened. 
The dream fills him with horror, both from its absolutely 
certain recurrence and from this mystery about it, and at 
last one day in a cutler’s shop he sees lying on the table a razor 
wrapped in brown paper, and identifies it as the object which 
the child holds always in her hand. The ideal touch which 
heightens immeasurably the horror of this tale, is the beauty of the 
unknown child who appears in his dream to offer him the instrument 
of self-destruction. None of Mr. Gilbert’s stories produce a more 
powerful impression than this one. The situation in the last tale 
called The Imprisoned Demon is equally finely imagined, and the 
way in which it is knitted into the monomania of the supposed 
narrator of all these cases of monomania, and made the cause of 
his leaving the asylum, is exceedingly skilful and artistic. We 
should be sorry, however, to spoil the interest of the tale by 
quoting from it. 

Mr. Gilbert’s greatest power is that of producing a thrill 
of really tragic feeling out of materials apparently so essen- 
tially common-place and trivial, so secular .and earthy, so ap- 
parently unimaginatively conceived, and so prosaically narrated, 
that they seem to forbid all possibility of ideal interest. His 
literary coinage appears at first the copper or brass coinage in 
which you can scarcely receive anything of real value, but the image 
with which he stamps it is often so powerfully impressed and so 
full of expression, that you would be loath to exchange it for the 
silver and gold of imaginative literature. 





THE OBERLAND AND ITS GLACIERS.* 
Mr. GreorGe has brought to his work clear knowledge of his 
subject, the results of much research, a good deal of genuine 
enthusiasm, and a considerable power of placing his readers in a 
position to see distinctly with the mind's eye the objects he brings 
before them—a merit by no means too common with travellers, 
who are apt to assume too much knowledge on the part of their 
audience. ‘There is no doubt that the admirable photographs with 
which the work is illustrated, afford very material help in this respect. 





Until very recently descriptions of mountain scenery excited little 
or no interest in the minds of ordinary Englishmen. Our ignorance 


| on the subject was profound, and our curiosity proportionally small. 


| It was no superficial truism to which Bacon gave utterance when 
he said, ‘There must be a basis of knowledge before wonder can 
| be felt.” During the last few years we have just attained wonder- 
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point, and are sufficiently awake to the silent histories written on 
every rugged mountain side and frozen into each gigantic ice river, 
to appreciate the labours of those who have been at the pains to try 
and decipher what these Titan children of nature may have to tell us. 
There are undoubtedly those who are prepared to assert that “ if 
you have ascended one mountain you have ascended all,” but to 
such a mental condition sunsets are a wearisome monotony, and 
spring itself brings no new combination of beauty. ‘* The same- 
ness,” as Mr. George well observes, “is in the mind of him who 
makes the assertion.” Our author, with a considerable party of 
friends, found himself, at the end of August, 1865, in Grindel- 
wald. The camera was the ceulwe round which the party was 
to revolve, while the photographer was the acknowledged head, to 
explore the Oberland and its glaciers their object, taking photo- 
graphs wherever it might be desirable. The book is a monument 
of their success. It would probably be impossible to obtain a 
more perfect idea of the upper ice fall of the Ober-Grindelwald 
glaciers than the one presented to us in the frontispiece of this 
volume. Of course those to whom these glaciers are nothing more 
than ice-fields may see little in the photograph worthy of re- 
mark, as they probably see little in its original, but those to whom 
the study of the subject affords pleasure will examine the picture 
with no common interest. Mr. George follows Professor Tyndall's 
theory throughout, and regards his illustrations as helping to make 
plain that theory to those who, never having seen a glacier, 
‘*are unable to obtain any clear idea of what it is, except from 
elaborate vivd voce explanations of Alpine pictures.” Assuming 
that the glacier is really an ice river, and that the question of 
motion is beyond dispute, the rate at which the glacier moves 
being really computable, though affected by many circumstances 
which make it difficult to arrive at an exact result, the fastest 
vate probably not exceeding 700 feet in a year, our author 
passes on to some of the main features observable on the surface 
of these mighty streams, which, till lately regarded as merely 
“‘the regions of eternal frost,” are found to have played no 
unimportant part in the entire formation of the earth’s surface, 
so much so that it would seem their work is almost done, and that 
great as is their present magnitude, it is but a shadow of the great- 
ness that has been. Probably these glaciers have been observed 
by thousands who never considered the force which gave them 
birth. The description of their origin in the book before us is 
short and clear. Every one knows that more snow falls on the 
tops of high mountains than is melted by the sun, and seeing, 
as Mr. George quaintly observes, ‘“‘ mountains do not grow in 
height,” something must become of the surplus. Now, as we are 
all aware, ‘‘ Snow, in itself, is only minute particles of ice, so 
loosely joined t6gether that a great proportion of air is enclosed 
in their interstices, which causes the snow, in its ice particles 
necessarily transparent, to appear white and opaque.” We have 
only to imagine the air expelled from these particles to see that 
the ice must again become transparent, and that pressure would 
be the principal agent in this transformation, and it is easy to 
perceive that then the weight of ever accumulating snow would 
“* force out the lower portions of the mass, and compel them to 
find place for themselves in whatever direction they can escape,” 
which of course will be downwards into the great valleys. And 
the undulations of the surface are also accounted for. The passage 
of the mass of ice thus continually forced out is not over a 
smooth channel, but often over immense obstacles, which impede 
but never stop its way. ‘Thus, for instance, when the mass has 
reached the brow of a precipice it must fall over to continue its 
course. The foremost portion will fall, and necessarily break with 
the strain, but before wholly dividing another and another will 
succeed, each cemented to the one which preceded it by the 
principle of regelation, while the whole presents the wave-like 
aspect so beautifully exemplified in a portion of the Ober Grindel- 
wald glacier, as seen in the frontispiece. With slow but resistless 
force the glacier goeson its way. ‘The Great Aletsch glacier gives 
us some idea how irresistible that force is. Sweeping down in 
one majestic course, unbroken by a single ice fall, it has a character 
of deliberate y.t irresistible foree, which no obstacle, however 
strong, will avail to turn aside from its settled course. Its dimen- 
sions aretruly colossal, measured from the foot of the Jungfrau Joch, 
against which abuts the upper end of the huge snowfield out of 
which the glacier directly issues, to the termination of the glacier 
in the magnificent gorge of the Massa, its length is fifteen miles, 
and its breadth nowhere less than 1,200 yards, in some places 
reaching nearly double that amount. The depth of the ice can 
hardly be guessed at. ‘The lateral valley containing the Marjelen 
pe though of no small width, and at least a hundred feet lower 
than the glacier, has not the slightest effect in deflecting its course, 





so enormously deep and solid is the mass of ice flowing down the 
channel of the Great Aletsch. The stream of the Massa, formed 
by the meltings of this single glacier, is double the size of the 
Rhone at their point of junction, although the latter conveys 
the accumulated waters of the whole Upper Valois.” And if in 
an age which has passed away there were glaciers which bore in 
size the relation to the present which the mammoth bears to the 
mouse, which could ‘‘ toss with ease huge rocks which their 
degenerate descendants of the present day could hardly support,” 
we may realize in some faint degree the influence they may have 
had in the entire formation of the earth’s surface; how they then 
‘* scooped out valleys, formed lake-beds, deposited chains of hills” 
—formed of moraines to which the present are ant-hills. ‘ Into the 
vast plain of North Italy project whole ranges of hills, entirely 
composed of ancient moraines, brought down from Monte Rosa 
and piled on the plain by the gigantic glaciers which once streamed 
from the southern slope of the Alps. Many interesting details of 
these moraines or accumulations of earth, stones, &c., on the sides 
of the Blaciers are given in these pages. Nor are the lighter features 
of glacier scenes forgotten. The tables, so curious in their forma- 
tion as often to puzzle the superficial observer, are well described. 
Blocks of stone, sometimes a whole slab of granite, falling on the 
open glacier, “‘ the stone protects the ice immediately under it, 
while the surrounding surface is wasted away, and thus gradually 
it is left on the top of a column of ice.” A beautiful little photo- 
graph of one of these curious tables is given under the description 
at page 62. Then there are the glacier fountains, and the ice 
needles, with their glittering points, the ice peaks, the moulias, 
active and extinct, all illustrated; but if the subject of glaciers 
takes a somewhat prominent place in the work, the mountains 
loom with quite sufficient distinctness in the background ; and new 
mountain routes are pointed out which will have a special interest 
for tourists given to mountaineering, and to all members of the 
Alpine Club, for whose special delectation we imagine the book is 
published. ‘he ascent of the Jungfrau from the northern side, 
the Schneehorn bivouac, and other adventures by the way have 
all an interest for those who have made or may yet make the ascent. 
The pleasure of the whole. party at finding the Nesthorn still unas- 
cended, resembles the delight with which the botanist seizes some 
new specimen or the antiquarian some undoubted relics, There 
is no better chapter in the book than the one which describes the 
ascent of the untried peak. Starting at four p.m. on September 
18, they commenced the ascent, and after three or four hours’ 
hard work suffered the sight of a glacier table to suggest the 
propriety of breakfast. Step-cutting in the ice is no mean pro- 
vocative of hunger, but they soon pressed forward again, deter- 
mined if possible to reach the summit by mid-day, and succeeded, 
standing there five minutes before that time, well repaid for the 
morning’s exertion. 

Mr. George describes the summit as ‘‘ precisely similar in shape 
to the quarter of an orange. Two perfectly vertical walls of snow 
form an exact right angle, pointing eastward, and the enclosed 
slope is rounded off in a smooth, uniform curve, growing steeper 
at every yard.” ‘The view, which certainly, as he observes, would 
try the descriptive powers of a Ruskin, is well sketched, but it is 
impossible to extract more than a few lines :— 

“ Looking first to the east, in the direction whither the shape of the 
peak itself seems naturally to direct our attention, we see immediately 
at our feet its moraines dwarfed into mere dark bands on the clear 
white surface, the Ober Aletsch glacier, whence but a few hours ago we 
looked up at our present eminence with feelings of hope, considerably 
tempered by our total ignorance of what lay before us. Bounding the 
immediate foreground rises the steep uniform ridge that forms the 
eastern bank of the Great Aletsch, glowing crimson and scarlet with the 
autumn tints of the whortleberry and alpine rose ; and far beyond towers 
the mighty mass of the Bernina, standing out dark and solitary against 
the pale green of the horizon. Southwards, to the right of the Bernina, 
the grey peaks of the Lombard Alps, sharp in the outlines of their actual 
tops, yet grouped so closely and so much obscured by the mists that fill 
the valleys as to render it impossible for the eye to distinguish their 
relative distances, form a background to the snowy range of the upper 
Rhone valley.” 

They lingered, taking in at every fresh glance a thousand new 
beauties, till Christian Almer, the indefatigable guide, warned them 
it was time to descend, and a day of perfect success and enjoyment 
was brought to a close by “a good dinner, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne presented by our landlord, in honour of the only new peak 
within his dominions.” We cannot follow the travellers further, 
though we wish we were able to give in full a curiously pic- 
turesque little description of the autumnal gathering together of the 
flocks on the Lusgen Alp, which through the summer find pasturage 
on the higher slopes. ‘The gathering of the shepherds takes place 
on Sunday, and on * Monday evening all had so completely 
disappeared that the Nesthorn party were unable to find any 
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one interested in the fate of a stray sheep, which they had 
encountered close to the Ober Aletsch glacier, somewhat lame, and 
wearing on its black face an expression of the most pitiable per- 
plexity and bewilderment.” We would suggest that the photo- 
graphs, which are exceilent, should be studied under a strong light, 
and we cannot help hoping that photographing may eventually 
become a more general pursuit with tourists, taking the place of 
the sketches which so often afford but a meagre idea of the spot 
represented. Besides, the camera commands for some of the party 
the leisure so indispensable to research. Much of the real benefit 
of travel is lost through the speed with which every place is 
hurried through. We do all things rapidly in the present day, 
but, in the immediate presence of the mountain and the glacier, we 
might do well to pause, and inquire the origin and end of our 
feverish haste. 





AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.* 
Tuts ‘‘new writer” has a very fair chance of becoming en old 
writer, and a successful one too. There is delicacy of drawing and 
a mild gentle humour in this little story which give it the tone of 
true art. Dramatic power it has not. There is but little distinct- 
ness in any of the sketches of character, except Stock, the gardener, 
who is no doubt a copy from real life ; old Mr. Lee, who is dis- 
agreeable and vulgar in manner, and therefore easier to paint ; 
and Miss Wokenham, the schoolmistress, who is abrupt and 
eccentric, and therefore strongly outlined. ‘The chief characters 
are all faint. You know whether they are good or bad, strong or 
weak, high-tempered or sweet-tempered, but they scarcely emerge 
out of the general mist of humanity into individual distinctness. 
Still all the moral atmosphere of the story is soft, mellow, 
and artistic, and has the touch of mild discriptive poetry 
about it, without being long-winded or wandering from the 
story into vague sentiment. The only objection we have to 
the art of the story is, that dwelling as it does on what we 
may call the poetry of Aunthood, and the renunciation of a 
good old lady’s life, robbed in youth of her lover by the deceit 
and selfishness of a spoiled and more beautiful sister who had 
fallen in love with him herself, the old lady herself tells the 
story, which is all to her own credit, and rather chafes us with her 
own divine calm and self-forgetfulness. ‘There is no doubt a great 
glory of self-sacrifice about any disinterested aunt’s life who lives 
in her sister’s children, and there is a doubly serene glory about 
it when the aunt in question has first forgiven so great an injury 
as ‘Aunt Margaret’ here forgave her sister Anna. Still, even when 
Anna, having first become a grandmother, is supposed to be dead, 
and Aunt Margaret the narrator is really great-Aunt Margaret, 
and thinking mildly of the last sleep for herself, there is some- 
thing a little vexatious about her treasuring up the story 
of her wrongs and the sweet way in which she bore them 
for her great-niece Lucy, who is to be warned by them 
from all sorts of moral dangers. It would have been plea- 
santer if the transgressor, the grandmother herself, had written 
out this awful warning in the penitence of her own heart, for her 
little grandchild, and portrayed the sweetness of Aunt Margaret’s 
virtues for the child to admire and imitate. But perhaps, however, 
it would have been less like human nature. Grandmamma would 
scarcely have liked little Lucy to study her own early reckless temper 
and selfish disposition ; and Aunt Margaret had clearly no objec- 
tion to set that useful moral lesson before her little niece. Perhaps 
the art of the story is truer as it is, but then there should, we think, 
be just a little indication that the author is aware that, though she 
is writing in the name of avery good, kind, forgiving, humble- 
minded, self-sacrificing Auntie, the old lady 1s still susceptible 
of a little human elation at the superior part she played to that 
of her sister in the great act of her life. She must have been 
thus elated to write this story at all, and yet there is no hint 
given in it of this conscious elateness of Aunt Margaret’s moral 
nature. It is even a little unnatural, after the indications 
given of her sister’s passion for her lover, that she should 
have been quite blind to it. We doubt if any girl of ordinary 
insight, having gone through the two scenes described in this 
book, could have been without suspicion of the true state of 
her sister’s heart. We rather think she did feel uneasy, but 
thought it unseemly to confess it. On the whole, though we 
like the old lady very much, we should have liked her better if 
she had been candid enough to admit to herself, first, that she 
liked thinking of her own great act of renunciation after its first 
pain had passed away, and felt a little saintly as she did so; and 
next, that she had been a little conscious of her sister’s state of 
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heart, but had thought it more prudent and proper to ignore the 
fact. 

With these slight exceptions we have really a very great res- 
pect for Aunt Margaret, and find in her elderly recollections of 
the great trial of her life a literary talent, as well as indications 
of great piety and virtue; nor are we disposed to think that the 
worthy old lady would have been at all indifferent to the plea- 
sure of being credited with the former quality as well as the 
latter. Nothing can be better told, for instance, than the scene 
in which lively, abrupt Miss Wokenham, spinster and school- 
mistress, ‘‘ forty off,” as the horsey men say, confesses her engage- 
ment to the French master who has attended to her pupils for 
many years back :— 


“TI was sitting with Aunt Gough, who was half asleep over a perfect 
Arachne’s web of fine-drawing. ‘Well, my mild-eyed Philosophy,’ said 
Miss Wokenham, greeting me with a kiss, which I had to stoop down to 
receive. (Almost every one of her pupils she distinguished by a nick- 
name. Mine was Philosophy. Anna she always called Will-o’-the- 
Wisp.) ‘ Well, my mild-eyed Philosophy, how are you? And how is 
dear Aunty? I need not ask how you are, Will-o’-the-Wisp, flashing and 
beaming brightly enough to lead a whole legion of unwary travellers 
astray, and mischievous enough to enjoy their flounderings in the bog 
afterwards.’ She had always a quick, lively manner, but she now spoke 
more rapidly than usual, and I, who knew her well, was certain she was 
fluttered and excited. She proved me to be right after a minute or two, 
when, seating herself on a broad low cushion just by Aunt Gough's 
knee, she clasped her hands tightly together, and said, abruptly, ‘I’m 
not used to tell lies, and I find I can’t even act one well. It’s of no use 
my coming in with a swagger and pretending to be quite at my ease ; 
for I’m not at my ease, and you know I’m not at my ease, and 
I know that you know that I am not at my ease. I’ve come 
on purpose to tell you something, Mrs. Gough, and, as the dear 
girls are here, they may as well stay and hear it too, for they must 
know it sooner or later.’ She stopped an instant, but, seeing my Aunt 
was about to speak, held up her hand to beg for silence, and went on 
with a plunge. ‘I am going to be married, and I know everything that 
can be said about the absurdity of such a step at my time of life. But 
I've balanced the disadvantages of living and dying a solitary lonely 
woman, without a human being to comfort me in sickness or sorrow, 
against the disadvantages of being laughed at for an old fool who 
threw away herself and her savings on the first frog-eating French- 
man who chose to hold up his finger to her, and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that I can endure ridicule in good company better than dreary 
old age by myself. So there’s my great news, my dears, and you 
needn’t put any restraint on the expression of your feelings.’ I never 
heard any one observe that Aunt Gough was remarkable for tact, but 
she certainly had a way of doing and saying the right thing at the 
right moment, which fell like soothing balm on the feelings of those 
around her. She was what it is now the fashion to call ‘ sympathetic,’ 
in a greater degree than any one I have ever known. When little Miss. 
Wokenham had finished her speech, and sat panting with hor mouth 
twisted into a strained smile, and her bright black eyes brimming with 
tears, my Aunt took her small hand gently in her own, and, patting it 
soothingly, said in her soft slow way, and without a trace of surprise in 
her voice, ‘And very good news it is, too, and avery sensible woman I 
think you for bringing it. And who is to be the good man, my love ?’ 
The little woman jumped up and put her arms round my Aunt’s neck, 
giving way now to a gush of tears. ‘That's the phrase,’ sho said, 
‘the very phrase, you dear, kind soul! I have been puzzling how I 
should call him—not in my own thoughts, you know, but to other 
people; and I felt that my lover, or my betrothed, was out of the 
question. Even husband gave me a kind of shock. It’s so late to 
begin, you know. But ‘good man,’ that is the very phrase! Cosy 
and prosy, and yet kindly. And you don’t think me a weak old idiot, 
do you?’ By-and-by the little woman calmed down, and received our 
congratulations with her usual sensible self-possession. Then, by do- 
grees, she told us the story of her wooing. ‘It’s M’sieu’ De Boauguet, 
the French master—Old Bogie, you know, girls. I shall be Mrs. Old 
Bogie. Won't that be a good name for me?” 

And the picture of old Stock, the gardener, with his jealousy of 
the flowers of his rivals, is quite equally good. ‘here is always a 
disagreeable name you can find for a rival’s success if you ouly try, 
and Stock did try and succeed very fairly. This was his mode of 
characterizing the larger blossoms produced by rival gardeners :— 

“‘I'm going into the garden, Stock,’ said I, ‘to get a fresh posy for 
my Aunt.’ This was an indiscreet speech.—‘ Ah!’ growled Stock, ‘the 
missus she don’t want no posies out of this here garden. Not now, she 
don’t.—‘ O yes, she does, Stock. She thinks no flowers so sweet as her 
own.’—‘ No more there bain’t. Nono. The missus is right there, Miss 
Margrit. I knows summut about flowers, or I ought to it, and I'll "fy 
all England to grow sweeter flowers nor ourn. But it ain't sweetness 
now, nor yet completeness, as is the hobject wi’ some. It’s to have ’em 
wallopin’ big uns. That's the hobject. You grow your flowers wal- 
lopers, an’ you'll do,’—‘I don’t think that, Stock.’—‘ Well, Miss Margris, 
I ain’t a goin’ to try it, whether or no. I allus done my dooty, and I 
allus means to. I say as them flowers as young Master Lee brings here 
is wallopers, and nothin’ else but wallopers. And I say, as one o’ the 
‘lect, that I shan’t find no wallopers where J'm a goin’ to. Me—and a 
few more—we shan’'t be called upon to keep company with wallopers.’” 


Not only are there admirable little humorous touches of this 
kind in the tale, but the whole tone of sentiment is sweet and 
pleasant and very like what it professes to be, that of a good 
old Auntie—of some literary faculty—recalling the scenes and 
joys of her youth. ‘The ‘ Lucy,’ the didactic fiction of the book, 
for whom the story is supposed to be told, is rather an aggravating 
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figment to the reader. But we are not sure that she is really an un- 
natural hypothesis to explain the telling of such a tale. Kind old 
ladies have a notion in their heads that it really will do their nieces 
and great-nieces good to hear about their own early lives in the ab- 
stract, and their moral struggles in particular. Whether it does or 
not is another question. If the present reviewer had been ‘ Lucy,’ 
he would have had a strong desire to cross-examine the other 
parties to the story, to ascertain if there was not another side to 
Aunt Margaret besides this transcendently saintly one. But of 
course Aunt Margaret would never even dream of Lucy’s en- 
tertaining such a doubt in the matter, so that our objection is 
not an objection to the art, but rather to the effect of the story 
on a mind probably not exactly like Lucy’s, and at all events 
capable of more complete impartiality in criticizing her (in any 
case admirable) Great-Aunt. 





THE PAPAL DRAMA.* 


Tus book is a huge leading article of the Telegraph kind. The 
author, Mr. T. H. Gill, a writer of much learning and patience, 
has read many books, consulted many authorities, and ex- 
pended a praiseworthy amount of labour in the effort to pro- 
duce a popular version of the story of the Papacy. We do 
not know that he has failed. On the contrary, we dare say 
he has succeeded, that he has produced a book which will be 
in great demand among men eager for historical pemmican, for a 
book which will give them a sufficient outline of the facts they 
want in a sufficiently interesting form. ‘To them a rapid, rattling 
history of the Papacy, which can be read through in a day, yet 
leaves an effective impression of every great Pope, may well be 
acceptable, and if this is all they want they may find it here. 
This, however, is but a petty success, and Mr. Gill is disqualified, 
or rather has disqualified himself, for claiming more. He is not 
philosophical, he is not impartial, and he has chosen to write in 
the most abominable of all styles, that which seeks to give an 
impression of power and freshness by imitation oratory, oratory of 
the stump, oratory in which large words are used to give the idea 
of sincerity, epithets that of force, and tautology that of eloquence. 
No man with a gleam of philosophical instinct could have written 
such a sentence as the following :—‘“ Disbelievers in the divine 
origin and the divine authority of the Christian religion may 
regard the Papacy with feelings of mingled complacency and 
dislike, as an institution serviceable and beneficent in ages past, 
though worn out and pernicious now. But every earnest believer 
in Christianity as the full and final revelation of God, must look 
upon the Popedom either as the perfection or as the nethermost 
degradation thereof. It was more at home in those dark ages of 
which it was the creature; it may have done less harm then, it 
may have put fortH’ome social restraint and held brute force in 
some check. But it was as much a spiritual corruption in the 
eleventh as in the sixteenth or the nineteenth century. Circum- 
stances have rendered it more or less formidable, more or less 
pernicious ; but it has remained throughout the supreme corruption 
of Christianity; and as such I deal with it throughout this 
volume.” We are believers at once in the divine origin and the 
divine authority of Christianity, and certainly to us the Popedom 
is neither the “ perfection” nor the “‘ nethermost degradation ” of 
that faith. It seems to us the embodiment of two very great ideas 
indeed—the visible unity of Christ’s Church on earth, and the 
ubsolute supremacy of the spiritual over the material interests of 
mankind. No doubt the first idea was a mistake, but it was one 
into which a population incapable of abstract ideas was certain to 
fall, and which was excessively beneficial, in keeping up among 
mankind the notion of a common humanity which ought to bind 
all sections of the human race together. The Popedom was for 
ages the only centripetal force in the world, to this day is the 
sole power which openly affirms that there can exist no distinction 
of race, or birth, or colour before Christ. The second idea is true, 
the spiritual having an absolute right to rule the material, a 
right as absolute as that of the mind to rule the body, the only 
error being the assumption that the Papacy was the true interpreter 
of the spiritual on earth. We, who are Protestants to the backbone, 
venture to doubt whether the Papacy has even yet proved itself a 
mere corruption, whether a purified Papacy cleaned of many non- 
essentials, such as image worship, might not exercise a more 
beneficial influence among the dark races than any form of 
Protestantism. ‘I'o say that the power which, in the worst 
age of human violence, declared that heaven was a higher object 
than glory, found retreats for men of learning which the men 
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of armour dared not touch, protested against and nearly abol- 
ished European slavery, guarded the revival of learning from 
the fury of the mob, and systematically fought the successive 
pretenders to universal monarchy, was a mere corruption, is to 
write history in the mere spirit of a partizan. Indeed Mr. 
Gill admits that ‘he lays no claim to the impartiality of religious 
indifference,” and seems not to recognize that there may exist an 
impartiality of perfect faith. There have been martyrs who were 
impartial, and one or two at least of the early Reformers could see 
the whole utility of the Papal organization. There is no particular 
objection of course to one more avowedly partizan history of the 
Papacy, but can such a history be of real benefit to any sort of 
readers? Englishmen hate the Papacy already to such an extent 
that the infinite majority of them could not state the special 
Catholic doctrines, would tell you gravely that the Church be- 
lieved bread and salt to be actually changed into the body of 
Christ, and that it upheld the theory of the worship of images, 
—is it worth while simply to increase that hate? Is the time 
never to come for analyzing the causes of the success and the 
failure of the greatest organization man has ever produced? We 
do not say Mr. Gill often or ever misrepresents ; it is rather in 
a general tone of special pleading that he fails. He denounces 
Hildebrand for his ambition of universal empire, and never men- 
tions that Catholicism by the law of its existence must claim 
universal power or none, and that Hildebrand in particular had 
no idea, any more than anybody else in his age, that the Roman 
Empire was dead, thought that he was simply claiming its powers 
for the spiritual instead of the secular power, said secular power 
being in objects at least very much worse than the spiritual. 
Secular power nowadays professes at all events to do justice, 
and love mercy, and seek the enlightenment and welfare of 
mankind, and the spiritual power does not, but in Hildebrand’s 
time the positions were reversed. The persecution of Languedoc, 
again, was an atrocity, but it is hardly fair to call the Albigenses 
‘early Puritans,” or to conceal the undoubted fact that with 
emancipation from the priesthood came an emancipation from 
the moral law which would soon have dissolved society. 

We are not, however, about to follow Mr. Gill step by step 
through the story of the Papacy ; that would be to write it again, 
a task for which we have no qualifications, and we have a quarrel 
with him of another kind. ‘That he can write well is plain from 
many pages of his book, and why does he deliberately adopt the 
style of all others least suited to the historian, the style which 
incessantly alludes to a fact instead of stating it, which mistakes 
colour for brilliancy, and stains even blood deep purple? Take 
this summary of Hildebrand’s misdeeds :—‘‘ The Papal idea was 
altogether the conception of Hildebrand, and its realization was in 
great measure his work. He did not less skilfully devise the 
means than steadfastly pursue the end. He made war upon clerical 
matrimony as a source of clerical weakness, and built up Papal 
omnipotence upon priestly celibacy. He assisted at the triumph 
of transubstantiation. He set the Papacy in a path wherein it 
really walked for some time, and wherein it has affected to walk 
ever since. Noman ever conceived a vaster or more daring design, 
or laboured more earnestly or successfully for its accomplishment. 
The great architect of Papal power, the perfecter of the arch- 
corruption of God's truth, must needs fill a very high, though a 
very unenviable, place among the master-spirits of the world.” 
This ‘‘Papal drama” must be written either for those who 
know it or those who do not. Those who do, do not want 
it, and what will those who do not get out of that sentence 
about transubstantiation? They may deduce, though they 
are not told, that Hildebrand was the first to secure the 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy, and thus change the clerical 
order into a corporation without earthly ties or human affections, 
but about transubstantiation they will learn nothing whatever. 
Or what can be the temptation of a scholar to “ pile up the 
agony ” like this? Mr. Gill is not writing for the Teleyraph, yet he 
says of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew :—‘ Gregory XUL, if 
not quite the match, was no unworthy successor of the perfect 
pontiff, was no faint and lukewarm foe of the Reformation, no 
slack or unskilful captain of the Roman Catholic host in its 
onslaught on Protestantism. He began his pontificate worthily 
and significantly. The opening of his reign was signalized by the 
chief exploit and supreme triumph of the Roman Catholic reaction, 
by the most horrible crime in history, that largest and most deadly 
manifestation of the evil passions of man’s heart, that master- 
piece of treachery and cruelty, that huge bath and mighty banquet 
of blood, which never has had and never will have fellow or rival, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew—the long and deliberately 
planned slaughter of 30,000 Protestants by fellow-countrymen 
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with whom they had recently contracted amity, of subjects by a 
Government that had lately and solemnly pledged them its protec- 
tion, and of guests by hosts who had given a special invitation and 
afforded an ostentatious hospitality.” How can anything be at once 
a bath and a banquet, and what is the good of calling a massacre 
either? When he has said all that he still thinks he has not said 
enough, and indulges in an immensely long note in a further pro- 
fusion of epithets :—‘‘ This transcendent crime, the joint work of 
a perjured Government, a corrupt Court, infuriated party chiefs, a 
frantic mob, and a ruthless priesthood, the foulest and most per- 
fidious of plots, the most deliberate and terrible of coups d'ctat, 
the most ferocious of popular outrages, the uttermost achievement 
of political faction and religious hatred, stands forth facillime 
princeps among the many horrors of history.” Surely the ‘‘ per- 
jured Government” was also the corrupt Court, Catherine de 
Medici being the moving spring of both. The only effect of such 
a profusion of words, such dabbing with colour, is to make quiet 
men doubt whether a writer who can let himself loose in that style 
can be trusted at all. As it happens, we believe Mr. Gill’s point is 
fairly correct, that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was the most 
treacherous ever committed, though we doubt whether two acts 
of the same kind, which he has not included in his enumeration, 
the expulsion of the Moors and the Dragonnades, were not 
more deliberately and coldly cruel. But writing of this kind 
only disguises accuracy to those who cannot test it, while it dis- 
gusts those who can, till a book like this, the result of patient 


labour and much thought, is cast aside with a contemptuous 
‘“‘pshaw.” It is no doubt a hard thing to define the style which 
best suits a narrative in which such condensation is demanded as 
in Mr. Gill’s book, the condensation of a biography like Hilde- 
brand’s into half-a-dozen pages, but Gibbon weakened is most 
certainly not the style. The words take up the room of facts, 
and the excess of colour accumulates in almost grotesque patches, 
The annalist’s style is a little too cold for to-day, but simplicity 
is always strong and almost invariably clear. Had Mr. Gill cul. 
tivated it a little more, pruned away epithets, substituted direct 
statements for allusions, and remembered that perpetual antithesis 
is as tiresome as perpetual partridge, his book might have had a 
popularity with classes who sicken at Telegraph leaders and hold 
George Gilfillan a silly charlatan. 








*,* In the account of the interview between James I. and Mrs. Welsh 
that we extracted last week from Rev. J. Young's Life of Welsh, the 
English word “keep ” was, by an oversight, substituted for the Scotch 
“kep” (“receive,” according to Mr. Young, but better “catch”), Mrs, 
Welsh intended to let the King know that she would rather stand by 
the block and catch her husband's head as it fell than persuade him to 
submit to the Bishops. We are informed also that in another sentence 
the authorized version of the story has “leave,” instead of “ advice,” 
and that “‘buiked” is a corrupt reading for “bruiked.” The story 
seems to be an old anda popular one in Scotland, and some of our friends 
there are anxious that none of the flavour should be lost. 











. ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 





NOTICE. — Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—The History of France, by E. E. 
Crowe, Vol IV.; Our Sermons, by the Rev. R. Gee. 

Hurst and Blackett—The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, 
by Eliza Meteyard ; Nora's Trial, 3 vols. 

William Tegg—Smith’s Sermons, Vol. IT. ; the History 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, by John G. Lockhart. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The French Casual and 
4 Lodging, by J. H. Stallard; Memoirs of Sir S. B. 
dlls. 


Richard Bentley—For Ever and Ever, by Florence 


Marryat, 3 vols. 

Edmonston and DouglasFrance under Richelieu 
and Colbert, by J. H. Bridges. 

Jackson, Walford and Co.—Our Hymns, their Authors 
and Origin, by Jos'ah Miller. 

Virtue and Co.—The Throne of David, by the Rev. J. 
H. Ingraham. 

Whittaker and Co.—The Song of Rest, by Alexander 
W. Buchan. 

Gassell, Petter, and Co.—The Quiver, Vol. I. 

Hall and Co.—Poeme, by T. Cox. 

George Routledge and Sons—Penny Readings. 











Gg OQUET PRIZE BOUQUET. 
Registered and made only by F. H. BREIDEN- 
BACH, Perfumer to the Queen. Sold everywhere, at 
10s, 208, and 40s per box of eight, one to each colour, 
as used in the game. 
157n New Bond street. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, $s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


la 2. 

LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per hal‘-hhd., or £10 per 

bhd., duty paid. This wive is pure, pleasant, free from 

disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 

by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 

cairiage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 

warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 

cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 

and 145 New Bond street, Loudon; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 


vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon 
and six-galion casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 
consumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON 
and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s, per gallon, is very superior to 
recent iniportations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Piofession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
— 88s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
pai 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., aud 30 Regent street, S.\W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
suabinie sokaaen ee PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
palatable forms for administer: 0 r 
remedyfor weak digestion. Meebtaibiniicneee 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton Tow, Kusseil square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 32, 5s, aud 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s Gd each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and és 6d each, 




















ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 


ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C. 
59 GrorGce SquaRr, GLAsGow. 
2 Gorge P1azzas, LiveRPooL, 


\ OULE’S PATENT EARTH 
2 CLOSETS.—This invention effectually remedies 
the well known evils arising from the common cesspool 
privies, and is far superior to the water-closet when the 
drainage is injurious or defeetive, or the supply of water 
imperfect, whilst it effectually prevents the offensive 
smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, &c. 

It is founded upon the well known power of earth as & 
deodorizing agent. The practical application of this 
power has been successfully carried out by the present 
invention; @ given quantity of earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other 
discomforts, inevitable where there is no water, or where 
the supply of water is insufficient or defective. 

Apart from its superiority over the water system in 
destroying all smell, the earth system is more econo- 
mical, there being no expensive cistern, or pipes likely 
to burst in frosty weather; aud the product being a 
mauure of value to farmers or gardeners. The supply 
of the earth and its remov.] are attended with no more 
inconvenience than the supply of coal aud the removal 
of ashes, 

Vf OULE's PATENT EARTH. 
4 CLOSET COMPANY (Limited) (late White 
and Co.). 

OFFICE, 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


where the closets may be seen, and every information 
obtained. Manager, Mr. T. M. EVANS. 


“IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_—9— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 











The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittauce. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


' TIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBIGS EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), London, give notice that 
theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and guar- 
anteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director ot the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Kvery” 
jar of the Company's extract bears Baron Liebig's 
certiticate. 
puss PICKLES, -SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufaciurers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 








SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
F This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Cun- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lua aud Perains. 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see tuat Lea and PEeRRins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

‘Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL : 
Messrs. BARcLay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally, 








10s 10d. sent free.—** This ‘ Tourtsts’ Favour- 
Ire ’ distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
Scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoiterer” is very gool.”"—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘“‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very Small a glass.”—Earl of Caithness, 
‘It is a beautiful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful.”"—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ Por its size 
I do not think it can be sarpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘‘ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s."” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Faruley, Esq. “I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ rec m= 
mendation.”—Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. What Tourist will now start with- 
out such an indispensable companion ?—The celebrated 
“* Hythe” Glass, showing ballet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and meu at 34 miles, 3ls 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ** Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Kdinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 
ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Trave'lers all 
over the world. LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWKED 
CLOAKS, One Guinea. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liver ool. . 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starca is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BESf SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow an 1 London; 
ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, with a deligitful and lasting fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
pase’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) Is 8d per 1b. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITLING 
CANDLES, in all sizes. From Is per lb. upwards. To 
be had of all dealers. 

















Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


N R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
a SURGEON-DENTISI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, caomicaily prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
ace required; tuey are more natural, duravie, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are avout the 
specific gravity of cork, thus Combiniag lightness and 
durability beyond any yet producel. Liey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the aljoining tseth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within tue reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com 
bines complete enuuciation and perfect wastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with apy one of the same name 


~ 
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TKINSON and 
CABINET-MAKERS, 
J STERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUR, with Tilustrative Sketches of 
CARINET FURNITURE and te U — 
TERY, sent free per post, or given on application, The 
a corresponding to the List, is merked im plain 
figures, and comprises 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. This department 
is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novelties, 
Cabinets, Whatnots, Davennorts, &c. 
Good Solid Dining-Rogm Sets in mahogany and oak. 
Tron and Brass Beljsteads in great variety. 
The new patent Spring Mattress still stands alone for 
cheapness and comfort. 
The Bedding is all made on the premises and under 
personal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Bed-Room Suites demand 
special attention. 
Extract from the Builder, 

* We were shown a short time since a bed-room fitted 
up by an Earl for his own occasions) occupation at the 
seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save the 
iron bedstead, was made of the white wood in question. 
Dressing table, washstand, drawers, towel rails, and 
chairs were as spotless as the crest of the waves beating 
on the shore, and the very height of cleanliness 
seemed attained.” 

The STOCK of CARPETS 
is one of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, 
Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 

Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, 
cut, fitted, and Jaid down to any size and plan. 
Furnishing Drapery of every description. 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 

The STOCK of HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
is well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and large 
consumers, who will be treated with on most liberal 
terms, 
ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 294, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


T° CHARITABLE DONORS, the 
Maragers of Public Institutions, Asylums, and 
Homes. 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, and the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON and Co. 
made large cash purchases, enable them now to offer 
unusval advantages in the supply of 

BEDDING, BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and 

SHEETINGs, 
besides every description of material for warm Winter 
Clething 


ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 208, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Cawpetapra, MopgeratTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratrvuerres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


OSLER’ CRYSTAL GLASS 


C O., 














CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, > ~~ and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.— [Established 1807. 


((o% VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T, H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 








HE LONDON STOCK and SHARE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

Offices—1 Royal Exchange buildings. 
Chairman—CHARLES CAPPER, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—JOHN WATSON KNIGHT, Esq. 

This Company, established for the Public Sale of 
Stocks, Shares, Bonds, and Securities of every descrip- 
tion, is prepared to receive offers of business. 

The First Weekly Sale of Securities by public auction 


will shortly be announced, 

Holders of Shares and monetary obligations desirous 
of realizing their property at its full value, are request 
to trausmit instructions for sale, with particulars, for 
insertion in the Catalogues and Public Sale Books of 


the Company. 
In addition to the Sale of Securities by public auction, 


the Company negotiates ordinary Stock Exchange busi- 


ness. 
Liberal arrangements made with London Brokers and 


Members of the Stock ge on eales, hanges, an 
subscriptions of shares. 
Commissions shared on business iatroduced by pro- 


vineial Brokers and Agents. 
Cc icati be add d to the Direct 


to Ss, at 

the Offices, No. 1 Royal Exchange buildings, where 

ce, and further details may be had ou applica- 
ion. 

HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 

Invested Funds .......0..seeeceeecccecece £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865..... . 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865... ccece 250,102 
Life Claims are payable 30 days after admission. 
Fire Premiums falling due at Michaelmas must be 
renewed on or before October 14. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


| ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

















—- WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1365. 





—_—. WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Pove. 
Bs SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


cates GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





and ELECTRO- PLATE. 








_— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove, 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 








Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 


| you ESS and BEAUTY; being a 

Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 64, 

53 6d, and 10s 64.; sent by post for 54, 84, and lit 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post fur 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holbora, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
ELUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, §3 6d, and L)s 64; sent free 
for 54, Ba, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


G REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly naturalin efect. Price 3s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 108 ; Seut by post for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps ; 
and ail Chemists. 




















| et CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the i ing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
de voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
stieet, Oxford street, both muterial and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
ae Illustrated PRICED LASTS of Overland Trunks, 
o dies’ 4 ravelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leatber Bags, 

abin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 

most Powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; res- 
tores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It isa specitic 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
} sg highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
—_ oe, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
Ec. dention’ and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 











AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 38 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


IMPLE REMOVER,.—AIl Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by ome dose of ALIX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
reduess, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
aud 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

prodaced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 








h ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
4 WAY COMPANY.—LOANS ON DIEBEN- 
TURES. 

The Directors are prepared to rece've TENDERS for 
— in sums of not less than £100, on the fullowing 
erms :— 

6 per Cent. per Annum for a period of Three years, 

ar do. Fiye 


0. do, do. 
5 do. do. do. ven do. 
By order, 


GEORGE HOPWOOD, Secretary. 
6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 8.W. 
11th September, 1806. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
oe 5 ge 7. — 30t1 August, 
5) aid-up capital, £ 000; reser { 
£444,000. ’ 4 " aha 
Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, » 
-Chairmaa—WILLI 


Deputy AM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
dames Blyth, Esq. Testock Robert Reid, Eeq. 
= Walter Cargill, | Patrick F. Robertsou, Esq. 

28q. P. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Oharles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 

Bankers—The Bank of Eugland ; the Union Hank of 

Londen. 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, 

Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sy , on tetms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of ellers by the land route. 

They undertake the ageney of parties convected with 
India, the purchase and saie of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the reoeipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensi &o., and the etfecting 
of remittances between the above-named depende cies. 

They also receive ts of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertatued on application 
at their office. 

Office —> to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threaduecdle street, London, 1966. 


J) EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 








CKYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrons. 
Chairman—Lawiord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Bara. P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
George lreland, Robert Smith, Ksq. 





Manuager—C. J. Braine, Ksq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, aud up- 
wards, at 6 cent. per annum. 

Applications for particalars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast ludia Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Seoretary. 
IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 

LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURAN@# COMPANY aud its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 

Accumulated Fand ........++.. £3,650,000 

Annual Revenue ......+0..00-- £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was. 
established, and on each occasion large aad important 
benetiis have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains —_ 
full information as to the Company's principles an 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every towa of importance throughout 


the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 


premiums cau be received and claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 52 King William street,. 
KC 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 





Epinpurcu—3 George street (Head Office). 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested ands upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Lncoms upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MICHABLMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Offices, or with the Gom- 
pany’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 


become void, 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 


Duty of Is 6d per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 


Company's ents, or to 
—— __T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


Gouri AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





T HE 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealaud, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 





ALR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 


the head with this beautifully pertamed Wash, 





| 


in seven or ten days the hair assames its original colour, 
aud remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, seut for 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 





| 


“i 4 he SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH'S DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barcluy and Sous, Bauy and 
Co., Londou; and George Edmonds, Crowa Champers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tue " Sauces 
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Now ready, price 63. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW; 
NEW SERIES. 
No LX. OCTOBER, 1366. 
CONTENTS. 


1—The Irish Church. 

2—The Apostles. 

3—The English and their Origin. 

4—The Abbé Lamennais on Dante. 

5—The Canadian Confederation and the Reciprocity 

Treaty. 

6—The Dog: his Intelligence. 

7—Our North-Pac'fic Colonies 

8—The Forest of Fontainebleau, 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philosoph y. 
—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. 
History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


Lonion: Trusyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
L REVIEW, No. LXXXVIII, for OCTOBER, 
price €s, contains :— 
1—Maine de Biran. 
2—Photography. 
3—Notes on Waterloo. 
4—The Moral View of the Atonement. 
5—Jamaica. 
6—Les Apétres. By Renan. 
7—The New Germanic Empire. 
8—Contemporary Literature. 
Jackson, Watrorp, and Hopper, 27 Paternoster row. 





Half-a-Crown monthly, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 


Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 

1—The Church in the Catacombs. By Charles J. 
Hemans. 

2—Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Christian Art. IV.— 
Art Schools of the Future. By the Rey. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

3—Renan's [+s Apdtres. (Second Notice.) By the 
Rev. 8. Stead. 

4—Heme and School Education. By the Rev. W. E. 
Jelf, B.D. 

5—Recent Poetry. (First Article.) By the Editor. 

6—The North Side of the Lord's Table. By the Rev. 
T. F. Simmons, M.A. 

7—Letter from the Bishop of Cape Town. 

8—Notices of Books. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, Ludgate hill, and sold by all 


Booksellers, 
nee THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. 
XV., Ist OCTOBER, 1866. 
i—The “Son of God” considered as a Title of the 
Messiab. By R. B. Drummond, B.A. 
2—The British and Foreign Bible Society. 
3—Characteristics of Roman Catholic Piety. By 


Charlies Beard, B.A. 
5—Female Education iu the Middle Class. By W. H. 
Herford, B.A. 
5—The Later Isaiah. By G. V. Smith, B.A., Ph. D. 
6—The Gospel Question, 2. The Fourth Gospel. 
7—Notices of Books. 
Published: Messrs. Winttams and WNoraate, 


Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London: 20 south 
Frederic street, Edinburgh. 





Price 2s 6d. 


On Ist OCTOBER, price 23, 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXXIV. Edited by George Henry Lewes. 
CONTENTS, 
Comte and Mill. By the Editor. 
The Origin of the English. By the Rev. G. W. Cox. 
A New Theory of Supply and Demand. By W. T. 
Thornton, 
The Army. by a Late Common Soldier. 
Home Travel; Westmoreland and Cumberland. By 
John Dennis. 


Vittoria. Chaps. XXXVII, XXXVIII. By George 
Meredith. 

The Oxford Reformers of 1498, Chap. VII. By 
¥rederic Seebohm. 

Public Affairs, 

Critical Notices:— “The Coal Question,” by W. 
Whitaker. ‘Across Mexico,” by Sir David Wedder- 
burn Bart. “ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian,” 


by James Hutton. 
Crapman and HAL, 193 Piccadilly. 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. No. XII, OCTOBER, 1866, price 53. 
1—Our Coal Supplies and our Prosperity, with a Coal 
ap of the World, 

2—The Public Health. Reports on the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester ; 
and on the Sanitary Act, 1866. 

3—A New Era in Illumination: Wilde’s Magnet+-Electric 
Machine. By W. Crookes, F.R.S., with two plates. 

4—Adams' Recent Astronomical Discovery. By Richard 
A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

The PROCKEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 1365, 

Chronicles of Science. 

The Science leachers’ Association. 

Index to Volume IIT. 


Jonn Cuvunrcnitt and Sons, New Burlington street. 





The OCrOBER Number of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 

MEN of EMINENCE, Edited by E. Watrorp, 
MLA., contuins a Portrait and short Memoir of 
CHARLES KNIGHT, also of Professor De MORGAN, 
and Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Price 2s 61 
post free. 40 Mouthly Parts have now been issued, 
each containing three Portraits and Memoirs of Men 
of Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite), for 12 
postage stamps. 

London: ALrRep W. Benvert, 5 Bist sate street 
Without , ¥ Dishopsgate street 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 82. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations. 
CoNnrTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX V.—What would Men say of You? 
XXVI.—The Man who Dusted his Boots 
with his Handkerchief. 
@ XXVII. —Freshwater Gate. 
Clough’s Life and Poems. 
The Peace Conflicts of India. 
Sister Leucathea. 
Presentiments. 
Naval Men. 
A Night on the Ortler Spitz. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter [X.—Reine in her Farmyard. 
” X.—A Bouquet of Marguerites. 
” XL—A Pilgrimage. 
Ssirn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 


Now ready, price 6d. 


UNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, containing:— 

Home with the Hooping-Cough; or, How they made 
the Best of It. Chaps. 5—6. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” 

The Little Bird who Told Stories. By Norman. With 
Tilustration by Miss Edwards. 

The Prince of Sleona. BookII. Chaps. 7—9. By A. E. 

Hunting the Wind. Poetry. By Eoinein. With Il- 
lustration by F. Gilbert. 

The Cousins and their Friends. Chap. 10. By the 
Author of “Sydney Grey,” &c. With Illustration by 
Pasquier. 

War and the Dead. A Dramatic Dialogue, from the 
French of Jean Mace. ‘Translated by J.H.G. With 
Illustration by F. Gilbert. (Frontispiece.) 

A Shilling’s Worth of Wonder. By the Editor. 

Emblem—“ Securely Rooted.” By the Editor. 

The Bell-Horses. Words and Music by Frances Eliza- 
beth Cox. 

October Memoranda. By the Editor. 

London: Beut and Datpy, Fleet street. 





On Monday, October 1, will be published. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XIV., price 6s. 
ConTENTS. 

1—S. Pius the Fifth. 
2—Protestant Proselytism in Faster. Lands. 
3—Origen at Cesarea. 
4—Jamaica. 
5—Pius IX. and the “ Civilta Cattolica.” 
6—The Cromwellian Conquest of Ireland. 
7—Dr. eed on Marian Doctrine; Peace through the 

Truth. 
8—Notices of Books:—Dr. Murray ‘De Ecclesia,” F. 

Harperon Transubstantiation; F.Sweeny's Lec- 

tures; F. Lockhart and Dr. Pusey; the Union 

Review, &c., &c. 

London; Bueans, Lampert, and Oares, 17 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 
Now ready, pric: 1s, the OCTOBER Number of 
: 4 H E MONT 

CoNnTENTS. 

1—Lacordaire and the Order of St. Dominic 
2—The Fairest Fair. (From St. John of the Cross.) 
3—Unionist Essays. 
4—The Siege of Ancona 
5—Comparative Mortality of Great Capitals. 
6—Our Convict Prisons. 
7—The Greek Tragedians. 

Euripides. 

8—A Stormy Life; or, Queen Margaret's Journal. 
Lady G. Fullerton. 
Chapter X.—An Ending and a Beginning. 

n Flore it Etona. 

” Clouds at Home and Abroad. 
9—Our Library Table :—De Pressensé’s Life of Christ— 
New Poetry, Buchanan, Webster, and Gidley—Barry 
Cornwall on Charles Lamb—Fredrika Bremer at Home 
—Dr. Ullathorne on the Managemeut of Criminals— 
Annals of the French Carmelites—The Birth-place of 
St. Patrick—A Tule of Redemption—Dr. Pusey's pro- 
posed Auswer to “ Peaca through the Truth.” 

London: Simpxin, Marsaaut, and Co. 


H. 


IV.—The Characteristics of 


By 


HE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER 
(price 2s 6d.'.—Line Engravings:—* Evening in the 
Meadows,” after F. R. Lee and I. 8S. Cooper; “ The 
Student,” by E. Gervais, a'ter J. L. E. Meissonier; 
“Cupid,” by J. Thomson, after Sir R. Westmacott. 
Literary Contributions :—Etcbing, by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton—Ritualism and Art, by Rev. C. Boutell— 
National Portraits, by J. B. Atkiuson—Preservation of 
Metals from Corrosion—Gustave de Jonghe and Joseph 
Coomans (with Engravings), by James Daffurne — 
Ancient Seottish Seals (with Illustrations), by Kev. C. 
Boutell—Lo westoft Porcelain—Visits to the Paradise of 
Artists, by W. P. Bayley—Engravings versus Photo- 
graplis—James Hogg, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hull (with 
Engravings)—The Campo Santo at Pisa—Kucaustic 
and Zopissa, &., &. 
London: Virrve and Co., 26 Ivy laue, E.C. 








EW CUSTOM HOUSE for BOMBAY. 
I —The BUILVER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 
dd, contains :—Fine View and Plan of the Custom 
House about to be built at Bombay—Papers on the 
Celtic Church—The Condition of Liverpool—The An- 
tiquities of WMastbourne, Abbotsford, and Gualashiels— 
King John at Drury lane—Progress in Italy, &c., with 
all the cognate news.—1 York street, Covent garden, 
aud all Newsmen. 


i hoe SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Parattine. 
MARBLE SPERM, white, bard, aud smooth as 
Alabaster. 





Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C.and J. FIELD. To be had 





in all sizes, of all dealers, at Oue Shilling per pound. 


THe QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 
IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The COLLEGE SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
the 16th October, when the Supplemental Examination 
will commence. 

The Examination for Junior Scholarships will bogin 
on THURSDAY, the 18th October, when the following 
Scholarships will be offered for competition :— 

FACULTY of ARTS. 

Third Year—Oue Literary Scholarship—Value £21. 

Second Year—Five Literary and five Science Scholar- 
ships of the annual value of £24 each, and tenable for 
two years. 

First Year—Five Literary and five Science Scholar- 
ships, of the value of £24 each. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE. 

Fight Scholarships of the value of £25 each—two to 
Stndents of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Yearg 
respectively. 

DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 

Two Scholarships to Students of the first, Two to 
Students of the Second, and One to Students of the 
Third Years; all of the value of £20 each. 

The Examination for Senior Scholarships aud for 
Law Scholarships will be held at the usual time in 
December. 

Junior Scholars are exemptel from payment of 
moiety of the class fees in their respective faculties. 

The Lectures and Courses of Instruction iu the 
ordinary classes embrace the subjects required from 
Candidates at the public examinations. 

The Matriculation Examination will be held on 
FRIDAY, the 19th October. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar. By order of the President, 

WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, 

September 2), 1806. 


fh hcaiahmemaaaiail COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The PROFESSOR of FRENCH has TWO VACAN.- 
CIES in his house for Studeats, or Pupils in the Junior 
School, to board and reside. 

Particulars may be had on application to Professor Ch. 
CASSAL, 31 Hilldrop road, Camden road, or at the 
Oftice of the College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

43 and 49 Bedford Square. Session 1866—67. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by ADOLPHE 

HEIMANN, Ph.D., on Wednesday, October 10, at 3 

o'clock. Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on 

presenting their visiting cards. The Classes will begin 

on THURSD \Y, October 11, The School re-opened on 
September 27. 

ee and all particulars may be obtained at 


the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., will 
commence a COURSK of SEVENTY LECTURES 
on NATURAL HISTORY, at 10 o’clock, on Monday 
next, lst October, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
Jermyn street, to be continue! on every week-day but 
Saturday at the eame hour. Fee for the course, £4. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


N the UPPERand MIDDLESCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E., for First-Class Busi- 
ness Pursuits, the NEXT QUARTER COMMENCES 
OCTOBER 6th. A Prospectus and Report of Public 
Examine:s may be had on application to 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 


FRENCH GENTLEMAN, Parisian, 

and Graduate of the University, wishes to meet 
with Ladies or Gentlemen who desire to PERFECT 
themselv-s in FRENCH by conversing, readiog, &c. 
Address, Dr. X., 27 Upper Stamford street, Waterloo 
oad, 8. 




















r 


“PRestEe ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee aud Manager, Mr. F. B. Caarrer- 
TON.—On MONDAY uext, Octover 1, and during the 
week, will bs performel Shakspere’s Tragedy of MAC- 
Be TH. Principal characte:s by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Burry 
Sullivan; Messrs. T. Swinbourue, EK. Phelps, T. Mead, 
F. Barsby, Barrett, J. Johnstone, Master Percy Roselle, 
H. Drayton, H. Talbot, W. Harrison, H. Sinclair, &c. ; 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. H. Vaudenhoff, Miss A. 
Golier, Miss A. Sedgwick, Miss Pvole, Miss R. Isaacs, 
Miss F. Beunett, M83 I. Adams, Madama J. Bauer, &c. 
To conclude with Shakspere’s COMEDY of ERRORS. 
Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. Henry Webb; Dromio of 
Syracuse, Mr. Charles Webb. Stage Manager, Mr. E. 
Stirling. Dvors open at half past 6, performances to 
commenceat 7. Private boxes, 1, 2, 3,4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 73 ; dress circle, 5a; first circle, 44; balcony seats, 
38; p.t, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
oftice open daily from Teun till Five. 





1 OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — George 

Buckland’s Musical Entertainmeut, entitled the 
Castaway; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 
Crusoe—The Cherubs Floating in the Air and Shakes 
speare and his Creations, with F. Damer Cape's recitals 
—xhibition of the Prussian Needle Gan—Dugwar’s 
Indian Feats—Matthews’ Magic, &c. Open from 12 till 5 
and 7 tilllo. Admissio., Ls. 


OLLOWAY’s OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Better than a fortuve.—These purely vegetable 
extracts can be safely aud effec.ively used by all persous 
suffering from internal jand external ailments. The 
directious wrapped round every pot of Ointment and 
every box of Pills are amply sufficient tv guide the most 
diffident and encourage the most timid. When illness 
makes its appearance and remedies are eagerly sougit 
alter, none will be found more effectual thaa Holloway’s 
in alleviating ani assuaging the pains of the disaas:d 
and the afflicted. Both Vintnent aud Pills purify and 








prese:ve every compouent put of the human body, 
and it will uot do to uss tiem on one day ani ueziect 
them on the next—stealy perseverauce must be maiu- 
| tained till health is :estur<d. 
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This day is published. 
TACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No, LXXXIV. (for OCTOBER, 1866), price One 
Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
Isilon af Sole. BY Tierra oad Ws Burton 


V.—St. Mary's by the Lake. 


&e. 
Chapter XIIT.—St. Mary's by the City. 
XI 
“ XV.— Garibaldi and Kossuth are startled 


” by the Apparition of Madame 
Georgey- 

XVI.—The Princess, after an ineffectual 

F effort to compose matters between 

Italy and Austria, has a litile 


Table-Rapping. 
9—Reminiscences of Vienna. By the Rev. Archer 


Gurney. 
38—By the Waters of Babylon, B.C. 570. By ChristinaG. 


4—Amatearsbip. A Conversation. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 
5—Hints on the Organization of Girls’ Schools. By 
Anne J. Clough. 
6—Old Sir Doug'as. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
7—An Austrian Country House. 
8—Henry Hudson, the Navigator. A Biographical 
Sketch. By Dr. G. M. Asher, of Heidelberg. 
9—Essays at Odd Times. 
10—Autumn Musings. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
11—The New Germany. By Edward Dicey. 
Volume XIV., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d, 
is now ready. 
NEW STORIES, by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and Mr. 
HENRY KINGSLEY, are continued in this Nuraber. 
Macm1nian and Co., London ; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and at all railway stations: 


| ememmed MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 





Price 2s 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Notes on Florence. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

Munro's “ Lucretius.” 

Em's First and Last Lodger. 

Mignet's Charles V. and Francis I. 

On Living in Perspective. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

On the Education of Girls. By a Utopian. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, 1819—1861. 

On the elsh Triads: with a Confirmation of an 
Ancient One from other Sources. By the Rev. William 
Barnes, B.D. 

London: Loyemans, Grern, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day (price One Shilling). 


The OCTOBER Number of 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chapters XIX., XX., XXI. 
A Tale of the War. By Charles Clarke, Author of 
“ Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
Through Somerset. 
From Vancouver Island to the Mound Prairies. By J. 
K. Lord, F.Z.S. 
Archie Lovell. Chapters XXXIL, XXXIIIL, XXXIV. 
A Ramble on Salisbury Plain. 
Hugo, the Bastard. By Robert Buchanan. 
= Inactive Craters of Vesuvius. By Professor Austed. 
ant. 
Letters to Joseph. By Edmund Yates. 
No. I1.—On the Wing. 
Great Eastern Photography. 
The Magic Mere. 
Ricnarp Bentvey, New Burlington street, W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, 1866. No. DCXII. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 


Sir Brook Fessbrooke—Part XVII. 

Concerning Salads and French Wines. 

Light and Dark Blue. 

Nina Balatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague.—Part IV. 

Alison's History of Europe, 1815-52. 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 

Coinelius O’Dowd.—On the Great German Duel—On 
Outgrowing the Continent—The ‘* Hedge” to Lose— 
Is Boritis Contagious?— Bathing and Bathers— 
‘Our Own Correspondents.” 


W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Vol. VII., No. XLIL, One Shilling, OCTOBER 
1, 1866. 

ConTEeNTs:—1. Madame de Stael—2. The Propriety 
of Establishing a Female College of Midwifery—3. The 
Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex—4, 
Colonel Rannock : Chapter XXI., ‘*A Friend in Need is 
a Friend Indeed ;” Chapter XXII., A Shattered Idol; 
Chapter XXIII., Jim has Doubts about It—5. The 
English Language: its Place in Education, by James 
Crompton—é, The Sunbeam of Seaholt, a True Story: 
Chapter 1I1., The Beginning of the End; Chapter IV., 
Was she False ?—7, Corr d 8. Mi I 
9. Literature. 


London: Emity Farrururt, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square; 83a Farringdon street; and la Princes street, 
Storey’s gate, Westminster, 


p* NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
72 New Bond street, London ; and sold throu ghout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 
CAUTION.—See that “‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ 
each bottle and red label over the cork. silicone 

















Just published, in 12mo, price 28 6d, cloth. 
"= PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's 
Commission. 
Preparing for publication, by the same Editor. 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parts I. and IL, 
being Companion Books to the Public School Latin 
Primer. 

Also, preparing for publication. 

A LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. J. T. Wuuite’ 
D.D., of C.C.C., Oxford. 

PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. J. D. 
Co.tis, D.D., Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar 
School. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S PALZESTRA STILI 
LATINI and CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, New 
Editions of both Works, adapted to the Public School 
Latin Primer. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


WELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMERinSWEDEN. By Maroarert Howirrt. 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howrrr. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
with Two Photographic Portraits and [llustrations. 21s, 
“Two volumes which give us, not Ouly a good view 
of Miss Bremer in her private life, but also a most 
interesting description of the Swedes themselves. We 
are brought face to face most charmingly with Swedish 
manners.”"—Reader. 
“A really pleasant book.” —Zclectic, 
London: Jackson, WALFoRD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 








This day, price 2s, 
EMARKS on the MYSORE BLUE- 
BOOK, with a Few Words to Mr. RK. D. Mangles. 
By Major Evans BEL 
Also, in the press, by the same Author, 
The MYSORE REVERSION. Second 
Edition, with Important Additions. 
London: Tausner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt side, 5s., gilt edges, 63. Illus- 
trated with full-page engravings by G. Cruikshank, &c. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE (History 
of). By Joun Ginson Locknaart, son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart, with a Memuvir of the Author 
and Appendix. 
*,* A new edition, entirely re-edited. 
London: W1.t1am Teaoa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, small 8vo, 3s., Second Series of 
OEMS, DESCRIPTIVE & LYRICAL. 
By Tuomas Cox. 
London: Hatt and Co., 25 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
Also gratis and post free, 

1—A List of Books added to Mudie's Select Library 
from January, 1865, to October, 1866. 

2—A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books with- 
drawn from Mudie's Library, and offered to the Sec- 
retaries of Literary Institutions and other habitual 
purchasers at greatly reduced prices for Cash. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Ox- 

ford street. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


INANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 

a8 investments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


L AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


rN ELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, 

SHARE, and FINANCK REGISTER for August. 


INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
J! —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 

and FINANCE REGISTER for August.—11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C, 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (india 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 


























} London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 





WORKS BY ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D. DEAN OF WEST: 
MINSTER, 

The following are now ready. 


on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. First and Second Series. 
Abraham to the Captivity. With Maps. 8vo, 16s. 


each. 
on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. 8vo, 12s. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
| any - with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 
‘0, 188. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connec- 
tion with their History. Plaus. 8vo, l4s. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND, being 
Extracts from the above Work, for Village Schools, 
&c. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SERMONS in the EAST, preached 
Guiag the Tour of H.R.H the Prince of Wales. 
vo, 93. 


SERMONS PREACHED in CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL. Post 8vo, 7s 64. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 
the late BISHOP STANLEY, with a Memoir, 
8vo, 108 6d, 


Nearly ready. 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


Now ready, with 6 Maps, 30 illustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts (622 pp.), crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
for the Use of —— gy bey yi eee mag 
containing its quities, y, Geo, A 
and Natural History. By Wa. Smrra, Tue 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 

“ The ‘ Larger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly in- 
tended for Divines and Scholars, and the ‘ Concise Dic- 
tionary’ for Families and Students; but a smaller and 
more elementary work is needed for the use of Schools, 
Sunday-School Teachers, and Young Persons. This work 
has been drawn up with this object, aud contains such 
an account of Biblical antiquities, biography, geography, 
and natural history as a young person is ikeiy to reé- 
quire in the study of the Bible. In short, it seeks to 
render the same service to the study of the Bible asthe 
Smaller Classical Dictionaries have done for the stud 
of the Greek and Roman Classics in schouls.""—Zditor’s 


Preface, 
Lately published. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of FAMILIES and 
STUDENTS. With illustrations. (1,050 pp.) 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH'’S LARGER BIBLE 
DICTIONARY for DIVINES and SCHOLARS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 
8vo, £5 5s. 

Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 


LATIN GRAMMARS IN USE AT THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, 18th Edition, revised, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


KING EDWARD LATIN 
GRAMMAR; LATINA GRAMMATIC RUDI. 
MENTA, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
for the Use of Schools. 

One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be 
seen in the labour that has been bestowed on the selec- 
tion of examples for the illustration of the Rules. These 
examples have been chosen, with a careful attention to 
their intrinsic value, moral, intellectual, and historical; 
so that the student who learns this Grammar will 
that he has committed to memory & large stock of the 
best sayings of the best Latin Authors, both in prose and 
verse. 

It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various 
sources, some of them original, on Roman History, 
Chronology, Literature, and guage. 

Also, 5th Edition, revised, 12mo, 2s 6d, 

KING EDWARD VIith FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The LATIN ACCIDENCE, including a 
Short Syntax and Prosody, with an ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION, for Junior Classes. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


AUSTIN on JURISPRUDENCE. 
Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo, 39s. 


THE PROVINCE of JURISPRU- 
DENCE DETERMINED: a Series of Lectures 
on Jurisprudence; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 
By the late Joun Austin, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“ These lectures possess a degree of value, and 
a position in Euglish literature, which it is difficult to 
rate too highly. With the single exception of Jeremy 
Bentham, the late Mr. Austin was the only Englishman 
of any cousiderable ability who ever made the study of 
jurisprudence proper the object of his life.”"—Saturday 
‘eview. 











Jonny Murray, Albemarle street. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in 
the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the publisher by the 6th, and Bills 
by the 8th inst. 
Joun Mugray, Albemarle street. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


——o9——. 


FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love’s Conflict” and “Too Good for Him.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 
EDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House” and ‘‘ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


From the Times.—‘‘ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Eden's book is scarcely equalled. To 
those who have never seen the country they will be as full of interest and amusement as to the old Indian, for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far the 
most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which have been laid before the public for mauy years, and 
are as fresh and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail.” 

“These charming letters give us a view of what India was thirty years back ; they are perfectly unaffected, yet 
sparkling with womanly wit, and a generous and p:netrating humour. We heartily commend them as refiued and 


pleasant reading.”"—Daily News, 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


“No one can read this book without being struck by the more than ordinary ability it diaplays. It is written 
with ease, a knowledge of literay manipulation, and a ripeness of worldly wisdom that ind cite the practised hand 
of a mature writer. The character of Madeline throughout is of great psychological power, and the way in which 
she trembles on the confine of terr:ble faults shows a rare power of discrimination. Madame de Fontarie is also 
@ masterly sketch.”"— Saturday Review. 


AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 


in 1865-66. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 


Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
‘* Mr. Skinner is the brightest and pleasantest of writers, shrewd, sensible, closely observant, with a keen and 
ready sense of humour; he is undoubtedly one of the pleasantest and most skilful rac suteurs who ever crossed the 
Aulantic.”"—Morning Post. 


THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND amd 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many 
beautiful Illustrations, 24s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


En addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 

on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes l’our Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1860. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


x z = 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted, 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 11. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
@rranged, and classified by I. J. Reeves. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No, ILL. price 6d. 


HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 

A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 

Lithographed iu Pitman’s Phonography. I1th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Pati caees GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S, Hartneton. 
London: F. Permay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
‘'¥ OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorter, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
fish Poetry,” ec. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nics things’ in oue book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrwan, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s cd. 
IAMOND DUST. By E1ima Cook. 


“ A rich and varied collection.”—Moraing Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun, 


Londou: F. Prrman, 20.Pateruosier row, E.C. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEKT STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the coustry on Orders exceeding 208, 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 


er Team. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 23 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSs., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ru'ed, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLU ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 


per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISE of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Establisied 1841. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 





THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 


0 

RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Mister of Marton.” 3 yola 

“ A deeply interesting and affecting sti isti 

and powerfully wrought" —Pest. ee 

ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By George MacDonaup M.A., Author of 
“ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. (Oct. 1, 


NORA’S TRIAL. 8 vols. 


“Ah! let not aught amiss within disposa 
A noble mind to practise on herself.”"—Worpswortn. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” 3 vols. 
“ Que of the most charming books with which the 
— of fiction has been euriched this season” 
‘ost, 
The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 
S. Rossg.t Warrney. 3 vols. 
“A work of no small ability." —Johx Bull, 
Horst and Buackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 











COMPLETION ofthe LIFE of VEDGWOOD. 
Now ready, 8vo, embellishei with nearly 2)0 beautiful 
Illustrations, price 21s, b und (completing the Work). 
Vol. II. of the 
LIFE of WEDGWOOD. From his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By 
Exiza Meteyagp. Dedicated to the Rt Hon, W. 
E. Gladstone. 
Horst and Biacxert, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


9 
Io a few days. 

A NEW NOVEL. By T. A. Trollope, 

Author of “ La Beata,” “ Lindisfarne Chase,"&c., &e. 
Next week. 

A PRODIGY: a Tale of Music. By 
the Author of “ Modern German Masic,” “ Rooca- 
bella,” &c., &c. 8 vols. post 8vo, 

The NEW STORY. 
AUNT MARGARETS TROUBLE 


By A New Warrer. Post 8vo. 
(At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CLARA 
VAUGHAN.” 
CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the 


— Forest, By R. D. Buackmoge. 3 vols. post 
vo. 

“* Oradock Nowell” is a clever novel, decidedly 
original in style and mode of treatment. It is amusing, 
too, and the reader who 0.:ce fairly enters upou it will 
hardly fail to read it through. There are some excellent 
descriptions of forest scenery, and a storm at sea with 
the wreck of a ship, which are very powerfully given.”— 


Athenxum. 
RUSSIAN LIFE. 
SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE 
BEFORE and DURING the EMANCIPATION of 
the SERF3. Edited by Henay Moruey. Post 
8 yo, 88. 











193 Piccadilly. 


Chronicles of Carlingford, 
CHEAP EDITION. 





This day is published. 


MISS MAJORIBANKS. 


By the Author of “ Salem Chapel” 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 
SALEM CHAPEL. 5s. 
The RECTOR, and the DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY. 4s. 
The PERPETUAL CURATE. 6s. 


WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A_ complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, London. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of the “ PRINCE of 
the HOUSE of DAVID.” 

T HE THRONE of DAVID. 
By the Rew. J. H. lickawam, 

Author of the *‘ Pillar of Fire,” ‘Prince of the House 

of David,” &c. 

Feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s; now realy. 

With 8 full-page Lilustratious. 
London: VirtvE Brorners and Co., 26 Ivy lane, 
Pateruosier row. 








Respectfully directs the attention of the Cx cial 
Public, aud ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Grabam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at.37 Grager 
churep street, London. 





T? BE SOLD, a COPY of the 
SPECYATOR from 143 to the Present Time, half- 
bound in calf, Index, aud all complete, in good condition, 
price 53 a volume. 

Apply to “C. B.,” care of Messrs. C. MITCHELL and 
Co., Newspaper Press Dire:tory Ovlices, 12 Red Lion 
court, Fleet street, E.0. 
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NEW BOOKS 


To be Published in October, November, 
and December. 


By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 


—o— 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
In imperial quarto, price 21s. 


TOUCHES of NATURE. By Eminent 
Artists and AUTHORS. ; 

*.* This yolume will contain One Hundred Drawings 
or ey - in gold borders, and produced in the 
highest style of art, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
DAavzieL BROTHERS. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM : being 
the Bovle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. PLumrrre, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Cheplain, King's 
College. Demy 8vo. 


TRAVELS iu the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY in KUROPE. By G. Murr 
Mackenzie and A. P. Irpy. With Illustrations, 


demy 8vo. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By 
Joun W. Kaye, Author of “ The Life of Lord Met- 
calfe,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8v0. 


The DIAMOND ROSE. A Life of 
Love and Duty. By Saran Tytier, Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Uni- 
form with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.”) 


OUR FATHERS BUSINESS. By 


Tuomas Guraris, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


VOICES of the PROPHETS, on 
FAITH, PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. ByC. J. 
pi aaae D.D, Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo., 

3 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Norman Macrrop, D.D., one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo. 


The THIRD VOLUME of 
The CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTA- 


MENT. Being an adaptation of Benge ’s Gnomon, 
with numerous Notes, showing the precise results of 
Modern Criticism and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. 
L. Brackey, M.A., and Rev, James Hawes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section L—The Goepels and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small 8yo, 3s 61. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 
AnorLt. Post 870. 


PHILOSOPHY of the CON- 
DITIONED: Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON and 
JOHN STUART MILI. (Reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from the Contemporary Review) By the Rev. 
Hesry Lonovevitte Manser, B.D., Waynflete 
Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. Post 8vo. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MacDonanp, M.A., Author of “ David Elgiubrod,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJBCTS, By Sir Jouy F, W. HenscHe.t, 
Bart. Small crown 8va 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell, Author 


of “The Patience of Hope.” Small &vo. 


The YEAR of PRAYER; being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year. By Henay Aurorp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


The YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns, 
with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the 
Year, intended for use in Cavterbury Cathedral, 
and adapted for Cathedral and Parish Churches 
Generally. Edited by Hexey Aurorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury ; assisted in the Musical Part by 
Roperr Hake, M.A.. Precentor, and Taomas E. 
Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORK- 
ING PEOPLE. By Norman Macieop, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Smali 80, 28 6d. ; 


OUT of HARNESS. 


Guruniz, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


The TREASURE-BOOK of DEVO- 


TIONAL READING. Edi EN, 
‘a Geena Gone ited by Bensamiy Orme, 


By Thomas 


— 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, London and New 
York. 





FREDERICK WARNE & (€0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—o——_ 
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The Elder Disraeli’s Works.— 
The Complete Copyright Edition, large 
crown 8yvo, elegantly printed, with Steel 
Portraits, and edited with Life, Notes, &ec., 
by the Right Honourable THe CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Tne CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
3 vols., 12s, 1,600 pp. 

The AMENITIES of LITERATURE. 
1 vol., 5s, 700 pp. 

The CALAMITIES and QUARRELS 
of AUTHORS. 1 vol., 4s. 

The LITERARY CHARACTER of 
MEN of GENIUS. 1 vol., 4s. 

0 


The Right Honourable Benjamin 


DISRAELT, M.P. 


A COMPLETE EDITION of His 
NOVELS and TALES. Elegantly printed, 
5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, new style, 12s 6d. 





A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Popular Readings in Prose and 

JERSE. Edited by J. E. CampEnrer, three 
distinct volumes sold separately, each com- 
plete and paged throughout, with Index. In 
crown 8vo, 550 pages. Handsomely printed, 
and in a new style of inlaid cloth binding, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


NOTICE.—Resumption of 


’ ° 
Carpenter’s Penny Readings —1n 
accordance with the Notice issued with 
Volume VI. (last season), is This Day issued, 
Volume VII, to be continued Monthly 
during the Winter. Feap. 8vo, 256 pages, 4 
1s. 
——— ee 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


Gems of National Poetry. With 


Elegant Borders around each Page, and 
Illustrated with Seventy Artistic Dosigns, 
by Tenniel, Weigall, John Gilbert, W. Scott, 
&c. Printed in the best style of the Ilns- 
trated Guinea Books. In small 4to., cloth, 
elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 5s. 
—o 
AUNT LOUISA’S COLOURED PICTURE 
BOOKS—New Volumes. 


The London Gift Book. With 


24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours 
by Kronheim and Co. 


The Sunday Picture Book. With 


24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours 
by E 





dmund Evans. . 
Each demy, 4to, richly gilt, 5s. 


Or with the Pictures and Letterpress mounted, 
each 10s, 6d. 


Uniform, and at the same price, a New Edition, 
the 20th Thousand of 


Aunt Louwisa’s London Picture 
BOOK. With 24 pages of Coloured Illus- 
trations by Kronheim and Co. 

—_—-9——— 
A NEW BOOK of FAIRY LEGENDS. 


The Boy and the Constellations. 
By Jutta Gopparp. Illustrated by A. W. 
Cooper. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges. 5s. 

— 


The Children’s Hours. Twelve 


Songs for the Little Ones, with a Morning 
and Evening Hymn, set to Music. By Mrs. 
G. Hersert Currets. In oblong demy, 
stiff wrapper, 1s. 


London: 





Beprorp Srreet, Covent Garvex, W.C. 


This day is publishel. 
The COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SUAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Edited by Witiiam Geonoe Ciarkx, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, ani Public Orator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Wiiuiam ALors Warient, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. IX., completing the Work. 
Contents:—Antony and Cleopatra —Cymbeline — 
Pericles—and the Poems. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Edited by Wa. G. Crirk, M.A.. and Wituiam ALpis 
friont, M.A. 
Nine vols, 8vo, cloth, £4 14s 6d. 


Macmi.tan and Co., London. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 
IRISH CELTS. 


Collected and Narrated by Paraick Kenxnepy. 
With Vignette Title and Frontispiece, crowa 8yo, cloth, 
price 7s. 

Macmriian and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
The TENTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, of 


NOTES on the PARABLES of 
OUR LORD. 


By R. Cuewevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
8yvo, cloth, price 12s. 


By the same Author. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of 
OUR LORD. 


By R. Cuevevix Trexcu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


The Eighth Edition, carefully revised. 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


Macmitvian and Co., London. 
WORKS by Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
te 


The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of GOD. A 
Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Crown 
8vo0, 93. 

The CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of SCI- 
ENCE: aC dai ius reapes 
the Pontes Gooweern, or rd ines uns 

The PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of 
theOLD TESTAMENT: Expository Discourses. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Expository Di ut. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 

The GOSPEL of St. JOHN: a Series of 


Discourses. Sesond Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The EPISTLES of St. JOHN: a Series of 


Lectures on Christian Ethics. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


DIALOGUES on FAMILY WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

The PRAYER BOOK, considered especially 
in Reference to the Romish System, in Nineteen Ser- 
mons, Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
43 

LEARNING and WORKING, in Six Lec- 
turer. Also, the RELIGLON of ROME and its IN- 
FLUENCE on MODERN CIVILIZATION, in Four 
Lectures. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, or Book 
of the Revelation of St. Johu the Divine. Crown 8yo, 
10s 6d. 

WHAT is REVELATION ? A Series of Ser- 
mons on the Epiphany. ‘to which are added, Letters 
to a Theological Student on the Bampton Lectures of 
Mr. Mansel. Crowu 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“WHAT is 


SEQUEL to the INQUIRY 
REVELATION?" Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel's 
Examination of “ Strictures on the Bampton Lectures." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 8v¥o, 103 6d, 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0, 10s 6d, 

The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE DEDUCED 
from the SCRIPTURKS. Crown Svo, 7s dd. 

The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and Their 
RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition. 
F cap. Svo, 58. 

On the LORD'S PRAYER. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 28 6d, 

On the SABBATH DAY; the Charactor of 
the Warrior; aud on the Interpretation of History. 
Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

The INDIAN CRISIS. Five Sermons. Crown 
8vo, 23 fd. 

LAW'S REMARKS on the FABLE of tho 
BEES. With an Iutroduction by F. D. Mavatce, M A. 
Feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 

MacwIuan aud Co., London. 
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NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS AUTUMN 
Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. 





The REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. III. and 


IV., being the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of the HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By James ANTHONY 


Frovupg, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 2 vols., 8vo, price 32s. 
[Now ready. 


2, 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By Miss E. J. Wuarety. With 
2 Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. [On Saturday next. 


3 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. By 
e Pyri 


CHARLES RicnHarp WELD, Author of “Last Winter in Rome,” “ T enees 
East and West,” &c., with several Engravings on Wood from Drawings by the 
Author, 1 vol., post 8vo. (Jn November. 


4, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN INGE- 


LOW’'S POEMS; with nearly One Flundred Vignettes from Original Drawings 
by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel; and bound in 
cloth boards, elaborately ornamented from a New Design by Albert Warren. 
Feap. 4to, price 21s; or 42s, elegantly bound in morocco by Riviére. 

(Jn November. 


5. 


SOUND: a Course of Six Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Tynpatt, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution audin the Royal School 
of Mines. 1 vol., crown 8yo. [In December. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from 


THALES to the PRESENT DAY. By Gzrorce Henry Lewes. Third Edition, 
partly rewritten and greatly enlarged. In 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., Ancient Philosophy ; 
Vol. II., Modern Philosophy. (In December. 


7. 
The WILD ELEPHANT: Its Structure and 


Habits, with the Method of Takingand Training it inCeylon. BySirJ. Emerson 
TENNENT, LL.D,, F.R.S., &c. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. [In November. 


8 
A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTH- 


ERN STATES of AMERICA; being an Account of the Natural History of 
the various Quadupeds and Birds which are the Objects of Chase in those 
Countries. By Captain Fuack (The Ranger). 1 vol., postSvo. (Jn November. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Caanpos Wren 


Hosxyns, Author of ‘*Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” Post 8vo, 
price 5s 6d. (On October 11. 


10. 


NOTES on the FOLK-LORE of the NORTH. 


ERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS. By Wittiam HENDER- 
son. With an Appendix on Household Stories, By the Rev. S. Barina Goup. 
1 yol., crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece. (in November. 


11 


CABINET EDITION of Lord MACAULAY’S 


ESSAYS; uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's “ History of 
England.” 4 vols., post 8vo, price 24s, cloth. (Now ready. 


12. 


MINIATURE EDITION of Lord MACAU- 


LAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, illustrated by Scnarr; uniform with the 
Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise. Imperial 
16mo, 10s 6d, cloth; or 21s, bound in morocco by Rivitre. {In November, 


13 


SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS 


of a FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, chiefly extracted from the WRITINGS of JOHN 
ROGERS, Preacher. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Rocers, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 4to. (In November. 


14. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Com- 


mentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of 
the English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, Svo, price 12s 6d, [On Thursday next. 





An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


NATIONAL MUSIC; comprising Researches into Popular Songs, Tiaditi 
and Customs. By Carn Encet, Author of “ The Music of the Most jaan 
Nations.” 1 vyol., 8yo. (In November. 


16. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL Translated into 


English verse. By Jonn Conrtnaton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin iu the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8yo, (On October 18. 


17. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH 


CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” 1 vol., crown Syo. (In November, 


18. 


OUR SERMONS: an Attempt to Consider 


Familiarly, but Reverently, the Preacher’s Work in the Present Day. By Ricnarp 
Gee, M.A., Oxon, Vicar of Abbot's Langley, Herts, and Rural Dean; Author of 
“ From Sunday to Sunday.” Feap. 8vo, price 6s. (On October 11. 


19. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charle- 


magne to the A ion of Napol {If. In 5 vols. 8vo. By Eyre Evans 
Crowe. Vol lV. From the Revocation of the Edict of Nautes, 1635, t» the Close 
of the Conveution, October, 1795. Prica 18s. (Now ready. 





20 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY. New Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, 
with upwards of 1,(0) New Articles, by James Yare Jonson, Corr. M.Z.S, 
Feup. 8vo, price 10s 6d. (On Thursday next. 


21, 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun 


MaRsHALL, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital, London, and 
Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
Crown 8vo, (Jn October. 


29. 
22. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURF, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. A New Edition, with Corrections, 
and Additions by Wyarr Papworra, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; and above 120 new Engravings by O. Jewitt. 8vo. [Jn December. 


23 


M’CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 


Statistical, and Historical, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised Edition, printed in a larger type, with 
Maps, and with the Statistical Information throughout, brought up to the latest 
returns. By FREDERICK Martin. 4 vols., 8vo, price 21s each. Vols. I. and II. 


now ready. (Vol. IIL. on October 18. 


24. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


TURES, and MINES. New Edition. Rewritten and enlarged by Rosertr 
Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Geatlemen eminent in Science and the Arts, 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols., 8vo. (In December. 


25. 


SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: a Selec- 


tion of Pieces for One, Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by Joan Huttan, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
College, and in Queen's College, London. (In November. 


26. 


PART MUSIC, SACRED and SECULAR, for 


Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Edited by Joun Huttau, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College, and in Queen's College, London. New Edition, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Each Number will be published in Score, wish 
Pianotorte Accompaniment, and in separate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass), uniform with the Score in size, but in larger Type. Each Series (Sacred 
aud Secular), to be completed in 12 Numbers, forming a volume. 
Price oF Each NUMBER. 
The SCORE, with Pianoforte Accompaniments .. o ...ecsssseeees ONE SHILLING. 
The PARTS (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, or Bass),.+.... + seresese each THREEPENCE. 
No I. of the Szcunar Serres will be published on Saturday, December 1. 
ConrENTS OF No, 1.—Secular Series. 

MADRIGAL...«. «.... “All ye who music love "...++++. Donato. 

GLEE.,....+ -eccceesee “Ye Spotted Snakes” ...++00006 RJ. S. STEVENS. 

PART SONG ......+. **Come, live with me” ........+. W.STERNDALE BENNETT- 


MADRIGAL......00.. “ Hard by a Fountain”......++.. WAELRANT. 
LEE......cesccecese “ Awake, Eolian Lyre!”.....0..+. DANBY. 


*,* The Score, or any Voice Part of each Number, may ba had separately. Orders 
should specify the particular Part or Parts, as well us the Number required. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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